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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Our No., 1562, at the top of this page, notifies the close of 
nearly thirty years of literary exertion to produce a work 
worthy of public approbation ; and No. 52, at the bottom, 
marks thevelose of the! first year in Which these labours 
have been enlarged and augmented, and the price reduced 
to a standard, the lowest possible at which aught deserving 
the name ofliterature, combining also the arts and sci- 
ences, can be produeed. Oaly a wide circulation can sup- 
port the needful expenditure. Thisthe Lirerary GazerTe 
has endeavoured to ensure and extend by every effort in 
its power ; and, having tried the costly experiment, in con- 
formity with the general change induced by the economic 
spirit of the age, we have cordially to thank the public for 
that great accession to our subscription list, which has so 
soon acknowledged and rewarded the immediate sacrifice. 
The value of the Foreign Correspondence during the last 
twelve months—the accession ofnew and able coadjutors, 
whose criticisms and other original writings have attracted 
no small degree of attention both at home and abroad— 
and the variety of information sought in every quarter: 
and stated in a form and amount which would occupy 
above a dozen goodly octavo printed volumes, are simply 
referred to in proof that the pledge of greater activity and 
energy to be contemporaneous with the reduction of the 
price of this Journal has been fully redeemed. 





REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
ARCHITECTURE, THE FINE ARTS, AND ARTISTS. 
The Life of James Gandon, M.R.I.A., F.R.S., Sc. 

Architect. From Materials collected by his Son, 

J. Gandon, Esq. 8vo, pp. 297. Dublin, Hodges 

and Smith. 
ImporTANT as are the public works in Dublin ex- 
eeuted by Mr. Gandon, and eminent as he was in 
his profession, it is probable that ninety-nine out of 
every hundred of our readers have scarcely heard of 
him. He was, nevertheless, a very able and dis- 
tinguished architect ; and raised the chief of those 
‘€difices' which conduce most to the prosperity and 
é€mbellishthent of the capital of Ireland at this day. 


. He was, therefore, worthy of a memoir for his own 


sake; and it is made more acceptable by many col- 
fateral circumstances and notices of other con- 
temporaneous artists and persons of note. con- 
nected with it. He built the Royal Exchange, Cas- 
tom-hoyse,,Dgcks, Four -Courts, Carlisle Bridge, 
Kin oa d eined patheipal edifices thére ; and 
also some large works, not oniy ia Ireland, but in 
England. Yet he was a cockney, borii in London 
in 1742, but of a race which has given many 
remarkable men to the highest intellectual pur- 
suits; we allude to the French families driven to 
England by. the Edict of Nantes. It might be al- 
niost Feckoned @s a proof of their talent and clever- 
ness, that his father was reduced to humble fortunes 
by his pertingcious alchemic endeavours to render 
gad ated ye discovery) of the art of making 

d}bat*sd if was; and at the age of fourteen, 
young" Gandon, Having shewn an early genius for 
the Eine Aris, was indented as a pupil to Sir Wil- 
Tiam; Chambers,,then returned from Italy with a 
high-reputationjand residing in Poland Street. 
in this’ position he Made many warm and many 
powerful friends and patrons, and commenced his 
career under favourable auspices. He fought his 
way, editing with Mr. Woolfe the continuation of 
Vitruvius Britannicus, exiibiting designs, gaining 
premiums, and obtaining commissions, till the de- 
mand for Dublin transported bim to that. city to 
build the Custom-House, with the countenance of 
Lord Charlemont, the Right Hon, John C, Beres- 
ford, and other leading men of the period, 1781. 
‘Ofcourse He met With opposition, interference, and 
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crosses; but he persevered, was protected, and 
performed the labours we have mentioned, during 
many years of a high professional life, from which 
he retired to an estate he had purchased in Lucan, 


and died at the good old age of four score and two. | 


Such, in few words, is the circle of his labours. 
He married, and had a son and two daughters, 
from whom his living descendants proceed; and 
it is stated in the volume, he did not bequeath so 
large a property as might have been expected-from 
his very extensive public engagements. When his 
patron, Beresford, lost his power, he writes to the 
architect : 

“Ido not believe one word of any man now at 


| bread, with alum and lime, to screw up our mortal 
| bodies. Your sufferings from our enemy the gout, 
| I, from sad experience of full forty years past, can 
well be aware of; and consider that, at our advanced 
stage oflife, novauy hope semains for any remission 
from the excruciating torments of thisenemy, to our 
| tranquillity; and I entirely agrée: ia your rhbaek, 

that any uneasiness of mind is a sure and never- 
failing prologue of commencing its visits to our 
jextremities, patilit length.aftikes*thetitadel by 
; Storm or sap. But why should you, at this time of 

life, incline your thoughts to amy upeasiness as re- 





| gards worldly affairs? you have, to my knowledge, 
; been grappling with professional honours for up- 


the board quitting it. It is true that you have lost | wards of fifty years, and eventually have obtained 
many of your friends in this country, but you are | all the success you, in your. most ardent.anticipa- 
not to despair; you have children and grand-child-| tions, hoped to acquire,—suceess: whieh, you..so 
ren, and you have friends, perhaps not at this| justly merited. You seey my dear4riend, what 


moment consulted upon matters in which you may | your kind letter has done; it has.set my old trotting . 


be concerned ; but these are temporary clouds that | strings a-going, and I almost feel I am near twenty 
pass across the sun, and all the little, low, ignorant | years younger than I was this ion I really 





nonsense, which at this instant prevails, will be|am delighted with your planting, #t is the best 
seen through, and dissipate before itis long. Now, | hobby a reasonable man can mount’ Imthejuve- 
my dear sir, keep up your spirits until summer, | nile part of my life I put afew acorns in my brother's 
and then come down to me for any time you.can | garden at Windsor, and found great pleasure in view- 


spare, and we will talk of old times; and although 
we cannot help what is going forward, yet we can 
most certainly console ourselves with the certain 
knowledge that, in an expenditure of very great 
amount, between 200,000/. and 300,000/., the pub- 
lic lost not a sixpence by either of us; nor can 
mankind, I believe, make an accusajion against 
us.” 

There is a good deal of interest in the notices of 
his contemporaries and their literary saciety, from 
which we make a few selections. Among his ear- 
liest associates was Paul Sandby, ‘an introduction 
(says the writer) so congenial to his own feelings 
and habits, that he always regarded it as one of the 
most gratifying events of his long protracted life. 


Sandby was one of the original members of the | 


Royal Academy. The attachment of those two 
friends was not of transient duration; they lived 
in the most friendly intercourse in London, up to 
the year. 1781, at which time Mr. Gandon came to 


Treland ; and this friendly correspondence, and oc- | 


cagional intercourse, continued uninterruptedly un- 
til the death of Sandby.” 

Years roll on, and in 1806 we read a playful 
letter from Sandby : 

*¢ As you, my dear Gandon, have been building 
for tame 224 immortality in the land of potatoes, 
of which are many mout.2"*s In Dublin and else- 
where, standing to testify to Prince rus.27''¥ the 
superior skill of the architect; and now, while 
French slaves are planting the tree of liberty in 


ing the opening buds. My son Thomas has-been 
a great planter also; having ‘ten living instances 
of his nurseryship. Such kind of plants become 
| Very expensive as they advance, but there’ is one 
| comfort in the old saying, ‘God sends bread for all 
the mouths he creates.’ You inquire® about the 
Fine Arts, and what branch of them I am engaged 
in; I have tried all kinds of hobbies, and, having 
built many castles in the air in vain, I am induced 
| to model other castles, until I filled my casés, and 
jas his Majesty was graciously pléased to say, ‘ that 
| I am never idle, but can turn my hand to any thing,’ 
| like a fox, 1 have-many shifts, but none will make 
|me independent, so that I must drive on until 
; death drops me in a hole. 

*In a house, low and small, 

Here remains your friend Paul.’ 

In the mean time I endeavour to keep up my spirits; 
}and as long as I am enabled to make use of my 
| hands, my affection will always dwell with you and 
| yours. \. Pav Sanppy.’” 
| Paul Sandby died in thg following year, 1807. 
| Mr. Gandow has left amdngst his papers the fol- 
| lowing memoir of his intelligent and accomplished 
| friend : 
| * Paul Sandby was born at Nottingham, where 
| he and his brother kept anacademy. ‘The brothers 
| were very much respected for their ingenuity and 
| talent, particularly for their knowledge and taste in 

™ i, Arts. In their several styles of drawing 


ithe rine i.. osname Oe 
| they became so conspicuous as .” S™A@&° 10 
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various parts of the world, you, with more utility, | tention of Mr. Plumptre, the Dim me for Not- — 


are raising and fostering young plants to give you | tingham, by! whtése recommendation) anil ifterést 
shade, pleasure, and profit,—let the majestic’ oak, | they obtained situations in the Tower of London, 
king of the future forests, be found, with a numerous | where, at this time, a department was established 
offspring, to augment in future time the British navy. | for instruction in drawing, &¢. The brothers were 
The sacred oaks of Snowdon and Mona are only | some time afterwards employed, by General Wade 
known by the poet’s pen; and the majestic forests | to assist him in the military survey of the new line 
of Windsor have long since lowly bowed their heads | of road to Fort George, in Scotland, after the te- 
to the adze of keen necessity, and lust of lucre, while | bellion of 1745. While on this tour of inspection, 
the humble elm lends its feeble aid to battle with | Paul Sandby made a variety of drawings, views of 
our enemies at sea. You commence your letter by | Scottish, scenery,which he afterwards published; 
mentioning increasing years, and croak !ike a ban- | all of which are faithful delineations of the scenes 
ished mortal in a foreign land. Though you get|represented. Having acquired a number of 
nota slice of John Bull's loaf, which.is very difii- | friends,;he was appoiated.by.the Duke of Grafton, 
cult to obtain by us poor souls, yet you have this | one of the ministers of the day, head drawing-mas- 
consolation, to bid defiance to famine, for you not | ter to the military academy, at Woolwich; the in- 
only have land to plant, but also good potatoes, which | come being three hundred a year, this situation, 
latter are most certainly preferable to John Bull's | combined: with his other professional exretions, 
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afforded him at this early period’a competent in- 
dependence. _ As the “situation ‘at Woolwich re- 
quired his attendance only one day in the week, 
he had the remaining days for his professional 
pursuits. For this purpose he purchased-a house 
in St. George’s: row, Oxford Road, directly looking 
over Hyde Park, a truly desirable residence fora 
lover of landscape.: Here’ Sandby was indefatiga- 
ble in cultivating his power asian artist. He com- 
menced painting in water-colour very early in the 
morning ; the ‘pencil’ and: frequently the pen sel- 
dom quitted his hand until evening, allowing him- 
self only those hours dedicated to his repasts, at 
which merit frequently met with patronage and 
assistance; and his friends uniformly parted from 
his hospitable board delighted with his wit, con- 
versation, and manners.’ 

“Sandby’s interesting conversazioni have been 
already alluded to: he possessed a great fund of 
humour, in which he occasionally indulged in his 
drawings, as also ‘in several poetical effusions; 
these were principally excited by some of the pre- 
vailing follies of the day, and these conjoint ebulli- 
tions of his pen and pencil were printed at his own 
press, and only distributed amongst his particular 
friends. One of those speeimens of his humour 
= -wason the celebrated Vestris, the son of the Dieu 
dela Danse. There is a vignette in aquatint of 
Vestris in the costume of the day, instructing a 
goose in the graceful motions of the dance, to the 
“lascivious tunings’ of a violin, played by a man in 
the background. From underneath the vignette a 
riband is displayed, on which are engraved Vestris’ 
terms, viz. ‘Six guineas entrance, and a guinea a 
lesson.’ Accompanying this sketch are lines of 
some quaintness and humour. Until late in life 
Sandby’s practice was confined to water and body 
colours. From the few specimens he subse- 
quently exhibited of his acquirements in oil-paint- 
ing, his friends regretred much he had not com- 
menced it at an earlier period. He had a great 
taste for etching on copper, and be was particularly 


anxious to find out the new style of producing | 


prints in imitation of original drawings in bistre 





or ink, a style possessing great softness, of which | 


St. Non had published at Paris several specimens, 
and which for a long tinie remained a secret. Zeal- 
ously bent on this discovery, Sandby, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Gandon, tried various experiments 
on different metals, and at length succeeded in 
producing the desired imitations by aquatint in 
copper. . Sandby- persevered, and ultimately pro- 
duced very masterly works from his own landscape 
drawings. Amongst the views thus published 
“were-a series of Windsor Castle, on a large scale, 
views in North Wales, the encampment in Hyde 
_Park,‘&c: The true method of cxecuting aqua- 
tinta was communicated to Sandby by the Hon. 
Charles Greville, who had purchased the secret at 
considerable expense. Mr. Greville was an excel- 
lent judge of the arts, and a liberal friend to 
Sandby.” 

The subjoincd is a singular story, and would 
seem as if the prototype of Dr. Reid had lived and 
operated half a century ago. Gandon,. the Duoin 

_ Barry of that date, ad exeeted the Irish House of 
Lommons, with a superb dome, which was’ subse- 
quevtly thus destroyed: 

«*A man of the name of Nesbit,a smoke doctor, 
had been introduced to the Speaker, and recom- 
mended to his notice as a prodigy, in préducing 





and, resting onthe framing, the wood- work took 
fire; and on the 27th: February, 1792, totally de- 
stroyed the dome, during :the sitting.of the bouse: 
An inquiry was afterwards. made as tothe case of 
the fire, but the real: facts of the case were 'sup- 
pressed, and—the inquiry ended in smoke !?: bs: it 
thus that 
‘‘ Coming events cast-their shadows before 2" 

Henderson the actor, and Grose the antiquary,; 
were fellow-pupils with Gandon at Shipley’s aca- 
demy (a well-conducted school for the study of 
drawing and the arts in their youth), and of the 
former, the famed Falstatf, we are told: 

‘© Had Henderson been spared to the ordinary 
extent of human life, we should bave seen on the 
English stage greater variety of characters, with 
greater degrees of merit, than have been shewn; 
but he was, unfortunately, cut off at the age of 
thirty-six. His iilness was, at first, not believed 
to be dangerous, but he suuk rapidly under its 
attacks; and, when the body was opened by Cruik- 
shank, the eminent anatomist, the disease was 
found to be ossification of the heart. Two excel- 
lent portraits of Henderson were painted, one by 
Gainsborough, the other by Romney. ‘The one by 
Gainsborough represents him in the act of study- 
ing a passage, in which he appears deeply inter- 
ested. That by Romney is rather an historical 
portrait, representing him as Macbeth, when stop- 
ped by the witches on the heath. This is an ex- 
cellent picture, the size of life, the figures. half- 
length, painted on a whole-length cloth on its side. 
It admirably represents the man, aud shews that 
the good taste of this accomplished actor had sug- 
gested to him the propriety of adopting the dress 
othe times in which thescene is supposed to have 
taken place. This great reformation in the cos- 
tume of those characters which Henderson imper- 
souated, began long before John Kemble appeared 
on the stage. 

“ There was (proceeds the memoranda) ano- 
ther drawing companion of mine at Shipley’s, 
to whom I bore a strong attachment, and. for 
whose talents I always entertained the highest 
respect. This was Mortimer, the celebrated his- 
tory painter. He was, as to originality, a Shak- 
speare in the arts: many a convivial hour we 
spent together. Mortimer obtained several pre- 
miums given by the Society of Art. The first was 
for the best historical picture: the sum given fifty 
guineas. The subject was Edward the Confessor 
stripping his mother of her effects. The foul- 
lowing year he was again a competitor, and ob- | 
tained the first premium of one hundred guineas; 
the subject was Paul preaching to the Romans. | 
This was an uscommon effort for so young a man; 
he was then but twenty-five years old. The 
rapidity of his execution was astonishing, and his 
powers of drawing superior to any thing pro- | 
duced by his contemporaries. I have a beauti- | 
ful drawing by him of an academy figure from | 
life, which he executed in about one ‘uur and 
ahalf. Ihave another diawing of his, which re- 
presents tye one-half the skeleton, the other the 
nude, with all the muscles most truly expressed. 
This drawing he finished one evening when we 
were together. His knowledge of anatomy was 
very profound. Ilis composicions of banditti and 
robbers are equal to those of Salvator Rosa. His 
King John signing Magna Charta, his Battle of 
Agincourt, and his Death on the pale horse, are 


the greatest heat with the Jeast possible portion of | in every way worthy of his pencil. He died early 


fuel. He was, therefore, employed to warm the 
House cf Commons: and was suffered to cut into 
the walls, in order to lead flues into copper tubes, 
which he proposed to place’ on the angles of the 
dome. ‘These tubes, from their nature, were very 
liable to be choked, and were often observed to be 
on fire, and large flakes of burning’ soot to fly out 
from them, to the great alarm of the neighbours, 
~who gave repeated information of the fact, but to 
which no attention was given. The windows of 
the dome were also left very frequently carelessly 
open ; the burning soot was driven in by the wind, 





in life, of fever. He was a fine, manly fellow, 
very superior, both mentally and personally, and 
would have done honour to any age or country.” 
Another artist is characteristically painted, 
viz. Francis Wheatley, R.A., who “was born 
in Wild Court, Covent Garden, in 1747.-) His 
father ‘was a master tailor, and placed, him’ early 
in life under D. Founier, an excellent drawing- 
master and teacher of perspective. Wheatley 
soon shewed a disposition that, by ‘perseves 
rance, he was likely to excel. His style of draw- 





ing was much improved by his introduction and 


intimacy-with-the~tate-regretted-Mr:—Mortimer, 
who was a'suidentmndérsdadson,andian histori- 
cal painter of'the :first order, ‘and swhose: drawings 
were-very superior: Mr. Wheatley did not suffer 
this. acquaintances to: pass -away without reaping 
some ..ad vantage from: the; cohnexion, as, by icons 
tinually -eapying his deawings:and: paintings,’ he 
gradually acquired: astyle more: pure than» that 
which he originally practised. Wheatley continu- 
ing: to reside with his father when: a young man 
(his place of residence, Wild Court;- was at. this 
period principally inhabited by players), he became 
acquainted with Powell, whowas one of the mana- 
gers of Covent Garden Theatre, from whom be 
obtained the freedom of the house.» Being ahand- 
some and. fashionably dressed: young man, with a 
good address, and mingling with constant visitors 
at Covent Garden. Theatre, h¢:met company, with 
whom he became acquainted, that involved him in 
expenses his limited means did: not) authorise ; 
and it is probable, that from his haviag early con- 
tracted expensive. habits, he found it difficult, in 
more advanced life, to restrain bis. inclinations, 
and live in accordance to his means. : Having early 
in life involved himself in debt, he was indaced to 
visit Dublin; he was so far fortunate tovarrive in 
that city at a time favourable for his professional 
exertions, as, at this period, there was great excite. 
ment in the Irish volunteer \corps, ) which was 
composed of the most:respéctable eitizens, and the 
cavalry was formed of noblemen and gentlemen of 
the highest rank in Ireland, and commanded by his 
grace the late Duke of Leinster. Wheatleyavailed 
himself. of this: opportunity ;.and being a’ spectator 
of one of the first great public. meetings, when the 
volunteers. were assembled’ together iin Colleges 
green on the anniversary of a day of great ‘public 
rejoicing, he madea drawing: of the review, from 
which he shortly afterwards painted. a picture*in 
oil, in which several ‘portraits: ofidistinguished in- 
dividuals were introduced. This picture meeting 
with general approbation, a: large subscription was 
made, and a printof the review was engraved and 
distributed to:the several subscribers: ‘This com> 
mencement cf Wheatley's: exertions: ia! Dublin 
brought him into considerable notice ‘and profes- 
sional employmeat, and. it only required ‘some at- 
tention ito economy: to afferd: him an opportunity of 
acquiring an. independence. He:again availed him- 
self of the excitement, of thei times: by making: an 
internal view of the krish House of Commons, with 
a representation of Mr. Grattan making: a speech 
in the house vo the. repeal of: Poyning’s law.) Mr. 
Wheatley had introducedthe portrait of Mr. Grat- 
tan addressing the house; and had:alsa introduced 
the portraits of several other membersoof the house 
listening to bis speechio» After this representation 
gaining publicity, some other mnembersiofithe: par- 
liament, not introduced ini the proposed:number of 
the members who were conspicuoussits the, original 
sketch, became anxious to be: introduced! in the 
picture ; but a report having been circulated (which, 
it is to be hoped, was not the: faor),; viz. that, for 
the purpose of making additions: to: thisspicture 
several of the early subscribers,’who hati paidshaif- 
price as sitters for the picture, had» beemrubbed 
out to substitute others who lad algo paid ithe: half- 
price as subscribers; from this, om from some other 
cause, the picture was never finished, nor, atthe 
period, produced forspublic: approval; but;before 
Wheatley left Ireland, it was: raffled fer. 

‘This was.Wheatley’s last attempt at portrait- 
painting in Dublin; and, being no looger employed 
in this department, he adopted other subjects; and 
commenced painting: smallpictures of Irish scenery, 
in which he introduced a variety~of figures. His 
first essays were from’ Donnybrook and: Palmers- 
town fairs, in which he ‘embodied: figures »wortby a 
Wouvermans, and “succeeded in! delineating the 
characters of the ~peasantry,:in perfect accordance 
with the humours: he met. with on these’ subjects. 
Being rapid. in executing: these rustic’ scenes, he 
disposed of his drawings as soon as finished, and 
was in the-way of becoming wealthy and: popular ; 
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but his habits of expense became»too unbounded | improvements, afford an impression to the stranger | set in motion, is to offer the mildest outline of the 
| 


for his means, and he became again involved in| not easily effaced. 
debts he was unable to defray, and returned to | be added to this imposing scene, but to make 


There is nothing required to| 





London, where he was eventually compelled to | Westminster a triumphal bridge, on which a ess | 
paint and draw for the print-sellers ; and painted | lonnade might be erec:ed over the centre arch, | arms and legs as they came, and allowed them to 


and made drawings of familiar English rural | 
scenery, accompanied by figures, &c. By the 
choice of his subjects in this style he became popu- 
lar, and in his figures and embellishments there 
was great taste. * The Cries of London,’ in twelve 
prints, are from Wheatley's pictures and drawings. 
In his compositions of:rural scenery all the female 


that made them anacquisition as furniture prints. 
Wheatley became a member of the Royal Academy, 
London, and, !atterly in life, was much afflicted 
with gout. Sle was in the receipt of a pension 
from the Academy of one hundred a year, and died 
in London, advanced in life.’ 

We know not when we have met with more 
lively biographical sketches. Of one of the brothers 
Vandervelde, the marine painters, there is a curious 
anecdote: 

“When Vandervelde, the younger ship-painter, 
died, he left his effects to an old woman in Hol- 
born, with directions that she should burn all his 
drawings: this she had in part effected, when a 
persen of the name of Brown, a relation of hers, 
coming inwhile she was burning the drawings, she 
was prevented destroying the remainder of them, 
which were deposited in two chests ; these Brown 
preserved until the old woman died, which hap- 
pened soon afterwards, in 1778, when there were four 
or five nights’ sale of the collection, chiefly consist- 
ing of the above-mentioned drawings, many of 
them scorched. Brown, who was the preserver of 
these drawings, kept a small coffee-hcuse in the 
passage leading to Spring-gardens, and near the 
spot where Spring-garden coffee- house now stands. 
There were two brothers of the name of Vander- 
velde, one a respectable well-behav:.d man; the 
other a determined, unprincipled spendthrift.” 

Wright, of Derby, was another contemporary, 
and “Van Hacken, the drapery painter (another, 
who) earned about 1000/. per annum by his pencil. 
He had invented technical names for the different 
plaits in a fashionable coat; so that he could com- 
municate his orders by words to his brother, who 
worked under him, as, for example, ‘ Lord A——, 
blue velvet (Fig—, Rig and Don Diego),’ &c.” 

But we must now conclude, and we cannot do so 
more appropriately than by reverting to another 
subject which happens again at this moment to at- 
tract a large share of public attention. We allude 
to Westminster Bridge, connected with which, in 
his retirement at Lucan, and still occupying his 
mind with architectural designs and imaginings, 
Gandon, at the close of the glorious war, addressed 
the following letter to Lord Castlereagh: 

“Lucan, 20th February, 1816. 

“ My lord,—As your lordship has proposed to 
parliament to vote a triumphal memorial to cele- 
brate the brilliant achievements of our navy, per- 
mit me, among others, to offer my humble ideas 
on a subject so truly gratifying to every British 
heart. That such a tribute would be called for, by 
a grateful people, to its brave defenders, was na- 
turally to have been anticipated. On this occasion, 
I have repeatedly turned in my mind where a 
suitable place could be found in London, appro- 
priate for the purpose; and it has uccurred to me, 
though absent from London for some years, that 
Westminster Bridge, with appropriate trophies, 
might be decorated in a snitable manner to meet 
the object required; and that the four great naval 
victories, particularly that of Trafalgar, might be 
united in one design. The principal entrance into 
London by foreigners and travellers is made, on 
arrival by the Dover Road, by passing over West- 
minster Bridge; and no entrance to any capital 
in Europe can produce a more imposing scene. 
The noble features of the Thames, the Abbey- 
hall, Parliament House, &c., with surrounding 


7 . . ! 
figures represented are uniformly beauties, and | 


partake of an elegance and taste in appearance | 





and the statues of the admirals, &c. on the adjoin- 
ing piers. Should this idea be considered too ex- | 
tensive in its decorations, the wings of approach | 
on each side could be decorated with rostral co- 
lumns or obelisks, on which might be placed the 
statues of those victorious naval commanders, and 
on the pedestals bassi relievi, with suitable in- 
scriptions, In submitting this idea to your lord- | 
ship’s consideration, permit me to state, that I am 
actuated by no other motive than that of anxious | 
wishes in promoting, by every means, a tribute to | 
our truly brave and honoured seamen. A long | 
absence from London, and many years’ retirement, 
may have made me overlovk more desirable situa- | 
tions; and other plans for this gratifying occasion | 
may be in contemplation. It will afford me great 
pleasure, as a native of Great Britain, and a lover 
of the fine arts, in gratuitously offering any ex: | 
ertions of mine in furthering so desirable an | 
acknowledgment to our splendid naval heroes aud | 
their achievements.—I have the honour to remain, | 
with every respect, your lordship’s humble ser- 
vant, J. GANDON. 

“* Right Hon. Lord Castlereagh.” | 
Accompanying this letter was a sketch of the | 
proposed architectural and other embellisiments. | 
The communication was duly acknowledged, thus : 
“ St. James's Square, 29th February, 1816. 
“ Sir,—I am directed by Lord Castlereagh to | 
acknowledge your letter of the 20:h inst., and to! 
return to you the plan enclosed therein, His lord- | 
| 
| 


| 


ship at. the same time desires that I will not fail 
to state how sorry he is that his numerous avoca- 
tions will not permit his attending to proposals of | 
such a nature.—lI am, sir, your most obedient ser- 
vant, JOSEPH PLANTA. 

“ James Gandon, Esq.” 





HOLIDAY-BOOKS. 

The Battle of Life: a Love Story. By Charles 
Dickens. Pp. 175. Bradbury and Evans, 
TuovGH among the latest, not among the least 
welcome, is Mr. Dickens’ annual volume ; a simple 
story, told in his own popular manner. [It is cu- 
rious for its dual construction, as if it belonged to 
the Greek language; for there are two sisters, 
two lovers, two lawyers, two lawyers’ wives, 
and two servants, to form the group of the cha- 
racters; and only the widowed father of the girls, 
Dr. Jeddler, standing singly and:alone in the 
picture; if we may not put his sister Martha 
with him to form the last duality. The inter- 
est, which we will not compromise, lies in the 
devoted affection of these sisters to each other; 
and the main incident of six years’ duration 
is the most unlikely circumstance in the Bat- 
tle of Life. The scene is laid in the locality of 
a famous battle-field of yore: and the contrasts 
drawn from time and change afford the author op- 
portunities for some of his most highly- wrought 
and descriptive pictures. Of these, and his ori. 
ginal sketches of individuals from the life, the vo- 
lume is principally composed; and of these an ex- 
ample or two will enable our readers to form their 
own judgment, if they have not already done so 
from the work itself, so sure of speedy and general 

circulation. 

As a specimen of the personal, we select the 
doctor’s female servant as the most novel and 
Dickensonian. 

“She was about thirty years old, and had a suffi- 
ciently plump and cheerful face, though it was 
twisted up into an odd expression of tightness that 
made it comical. But the extraordinary homeli- 
ness of her gait and manner would have super- 
seded any face in the world. To say that she had 
two left legs, and somebody-else’s arms, and that 
all four limbs seemed to be out of joint, and to 





start from perfectly wrong places when they were 


reality. To say that she was perfectly content and 
satisfied with these arrangements, and regarded 
them as being no business of hers, and took her 


dispose of themselves just as it happened, is to 
render faint justice to her equanimity. Her dress 
was a prodigious pair of self-willed shoes, that 
never wanted to go where her feet went; blue 
stockings; a printed gown of many colours, and 
the most hideous pattern procurable for money; 
and a white apron. She always wore short sleeves, 
and always had, by some accident, grazed elbows, 
in which she took so lively an interest, that she 
was continually trying to turn them round and get 
impossible views of them. In general, a little cap 
perched somewhere on her head; though it was 
rarely to be met with in the place usually occupied 
in other subjects by that article of dress; but trom 
head to foot she was scrupulously clean, and main- 
tained a kind of dislocated tidiness. indeed, her 
laudable anxiety to be tidy and compact in ber 
own conscience, as well as in the public eye, gave 
tise to one of her most startling evolutions; which 
was, to grasp herself sometimes by a sort of wooden 
handle (part of her clothing, and familiarly called 
a busk), and wrestle as it were with her garments, 
until they fell ino a symmetrical arrangement. 
Such, in outward fourm and garb, was Clemency 
Newcome; who was supposed to have uncon- 
sciously originated a corruption of her own Chris- 
tian name from Clementina (but nobody kuew; 


| for the deaf o!d mother, a very phenomenon ofage, 


whom she had supported almost from a child, was 
dead, and she had no other relation), who now 
busicd herself in preparing the table; and who 
stood at intervals, with her bare red arms crossed, 


| rubbing her grazed elbows with opposite hands, 


and staring at it very composedly, until she sud- 
denly remembered something else it wanted, and 
jogged off to fetch it.” 

‘Lhe following description of the yule-log fire in 
the dancing-room will call to mind the author’s 
peculiar manner in touching such scenes: 

* Now the music struck up, and the dance com- 
menced. The bright fire crackled and sparkled, 
rose and fell, as though it joined the dance itself 
in right good fellowship. Sometimes it roared as 
if it would make music too. Sometimes it flashed 
and beamed as if it were the eye of the old room; 
it winked, too, sometimes, like a knowing patriarch, 
upon the youthful whisperers in corners. Some-: 
times it sported with the holly-boughs; and, 
shining on the leaves by fits and starts, made them 
look as if they were in the cold winter night again, 
and fluttering in the wind? Sometimes its genial 
humour grew obstreperous, and passed all bounds; 
and then it cast into the room, among the twinkliog 
feet, with a loud burst, a shower of harmless little 
sparks, and in its exultation leaped and bounded, 
like a mad thing, up the broad old chimney.” 

And a little farther on with the festivity: 

‘* Now, too, the fire took fresh courage, favoured 
by the lively wind the dance awakened, and burnt 
clear and high. It was the genius: of the room, 
and present every where. It shone in people’s 
eyes, it sparkled in the jewels on the snowy necks 
of girls, it twinkled at their ears as if it whispered 
to them slyly; it flashed about their waists ; 1t flick- 
ered on the ground, and made it rosy for their feet; 
it bioomed upon the ceiling that its glow might set 
off their bright faces, and it kindled up a general 
illumination. in Mrs. Craggs’s little belfry. Now, 
too, the dively air that fanned it grew less gentle 
as the music quickened and the dance proceeded 
with new spirit ; and a breeze arose that made the 
leaves and berries dance upon the wall, as they 
had often done upon the trees; and rustled in the 
room as if an invisible company cf fairies, treading 
in the footsteps of the good substantial revellers, 
were whirling after them.” 

Of the rural landscapes, perhaps the opening 
one has been most elaborated, but we confess toa 
better liking and more admiration for the rustic 
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nook thus separated and identified ‘from, the wider 
space: | 1 yis ; 

“Tt was a'warm autumn afternoon, and there 
had been Néavy raid. The ‘sun, burst suddenly 
trom among the clouds: and the old battle ground, 
sparkling brilliantly and, cheerfully at sight of it 
in one green place, flashed a responsive welcome 
there, which spread along the country side as if a 
joyful beacon yaa been lighted up, and answered 
from a thousand stations. How beautiful the land- 
scape kindJing in the light, and that luxuriant in- 
fluence passing.on like acelestial presence, bright- 
ening every thing! ‘The wood, a sombre mass be- 
fore, revealed ‘its varied, tints of yellow, green, 
brown, red; its diferent forms of trees, with rain- 


drops glittering on their leaves and twinkling as | 
The. verdant .meadow-land, bright and | 


they fell. 
glowing, seemed as if it had been blind a minute 
since, and now had found a sense of sight where- 
with to look up at the shining sky. Corn-fields, 
hedge -rows, fences, homesteads, the clustered roofs, 
the steeple of the church, the stream, the water- 
mill, all sprung out of the gloomy darkness, smiling. 
Birds sanz sweetly, flowers raised their drooping 
heads, fresh scents arose from the invigorated 
ground; the blue expanse above extended and 
diffused itself; already the sun's. slanting rays 
pierced mortally the sullen bank of cloud that 
lingered in its. flight; and a rainbow, spirit of all 
the colours that adorned the earth and sky, spanned 
the whole arch with its triumphant glory. At 
such a time, ene little roadside ma, snugly, shel- 
tered behind a great elm-tree, with a rare seat for 
idlers encircling ‘its capacious bale, addressed a 
cheerful front towards the traveller, as a house of 
entertainment ought, and tempted him with many 
mute but significant. assurances of a comfortable 
welcome. “Phe raddy--sign-board perched up in 
the tree, with its: golden letters’ winking in the 
sun, ogled the passer-by from among the green 
leaves, like a jolly face, and promised good cheer. 
The horse-troug),; full, of clear fresh water, and 
the ground below it sprinkled -with droppings of 
fragrant hay, made every horse that passed prick 
up his ears. The crimson curtains in the lower 
rooms, and the pure white hangings in the little 
bed-chambers above, beckoned Come in! with 
every breath of air: Upon the bright green 
shutters there were golilen legends about beer and 
ale, and neat wines, and good beds ; and an affect- 
ing picture of a brown jug frothing over at the 
top. Upon the window-sills were flowering plants 








War, and Peace especially) and Maclisé, R. Doyle, 
and J. Leech; which.add greatly to the attractions 
of the volume, and enhance the effect of even the 
talent of the author. 

—_—_—— 

Aunt Carry’s Ballads. The Wood-Sprite, and Blanche 
and Brutikin, By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
London, Cundall. 

Xppnessep to her “little niece and little nephew,” 

Mrs. Norton has here presented a treat to all the 

deserving little girls and boys in ber Majesty’s 

dominions. The Wood-Sprite is an affecting fairy 
legend, told in verse so good that, with slight ex- 
ception, it might appeal to mature critical judg- 
ment; and Blanche and Brutikin a moral lesson 
inculcated with great sweetness and simplicity, but 
not therefore with the less instructive effect. The 
scenery in the former is very picturesque ; the de- 
scription of the various trees in the sylvan sketch 
beautiful; and the perilous fate of the interesting 
nymph of the old hawthorn-bole when “ tempest- 
tossed” so distressing, that it is quite a relief to 
the mind to have her landed again with a chance 
of safety. The illustrations by John Absolon are 
fanciful, and appropriate to the imaginativeness of 
the writer. Brutikin, perhaps, gets too quickly ad- 
vanced in age from his father’s death-scene to his 
own disreputable exhibition; but the flight of the 

Wood-Spriteis fine, and the countenance of Blanche, 

and the whole snow-storm, delightful in expression 

and composition. 





BORDER BALLADS. 

‘The Minstrelsy of the English Border. Being a Col- 
lection of Ballads, ancient, remodelled, and original, 
founded on well-lenown Border Legends. With 
Illustrative Notes, by Frederick Sheldon. Pp. 
432. Longmans. 

ParinTED in an appropriate style for the leading in- 

terest in such a performance, we could have wished 

that the matter had been entirely congenial to the 
typography and binding. In other words, we 

Should have preferred a separate collection of the 

really ancient English Border Minstrelsy ; and, if 

required to make out a fair-sized volume, that the 


|remodelling had been distinct, and the original 


imitations appended. The touching-np of old 
ballads is like the cleaning and repairing of old 
paintings,—a very questionable and almost invari- 
ably a very injuricus process. We hardly excuse 
the learned Bishop of Dromore for his improve- 
ments. A nigger king, on the African coast, with 


in bright red pots, which made. a lively show against | great Birmingham brass buttons on his blanket toga, 


the white front of the house; and in the darkness 
of the doorway there were streaks of light, which 


and cocked hat with feathers, is not more grotesque 
or unpleasant to us than the portrait from a rude and 


glanced off from the surfaces of bettles and tankards. | savage age daubed into refined sentiment in mo- 


On the door-step appeared.a proper figure of a 
landlord, too ; for though he was a short man, he 
was round and broad; and stood with his hands in 
his pockets, and his legs just wide enough apart to 
express a mind at rest upon the subject of the cel- 
lar, and an easy confidence—too calm and virtugus 
to become a swagger—in the general resources of 
the inn. The superabyndant moisture, trickling 


from’ every thing after the Iate rain, set him off | 


well. Nothing near him was thirsty, Certain 
top-heavy dahlias, looking over the. palings of his 
neat, well-ordered garden, had swilled as much as 
they could carry—perhaps a trifle more—and may 
have been the worse for liquor; but the sweetbrier, 
roses, wall-flowers, the plants at the windows, and 
the leaves on, the. old tree, were in the beaming 
state of moderate: company .that had taken no more 
than was wholesome for them, and had served to 
develope their best qualities.” Sprinkling’ dewy 
drops about them on the ground, they seemed pro- 
fuse of innocent abd’'sparkling ‘mirth; that did 
good where it lighted,, softening neglected corners, 
which the steady -rain:could «seldom: reach, and 
hurting Hothing:** This valageinas eee > 
We have endeavouted, through these alithpées, to 
afford a tolerable idea ofthis-prettyand pis z 
e¢ 


iti 
tale ; but there are ir alii yh with ome’ charmin 
iHostrations By Sian el tke hoes ‘Ton, eh 








| dern refined language, The roughness and rawness 


of medieval life and manuers are not mended by 
being smoothed down into gentle proprieties, and 
patched with harmonious colouring to conceal the 
streaks of barbaric ruddle and ochre. It is on 
these accounts that we always doubt the touch of 
the remodellers of ancient song; and in truth we 
never would allow them, except as printed side by 
side with the most accurate version which could be 
recovered, verbatim et literatim, of the production 
they are meant to mend. 

With these few general remarks, we have to state 
that we have, notwithstanding (we cannot say never- 
the-less), read Mr. Sheldon’s work. with consider- 
able gratification. Some. of the olden lays possess 
both force and beauty, and also much of novelty, 
—the grand recommendation to the vast majority of 
readers, 

“It is now,” he observes, “ upwards of forty 
years since Sir, Walter Scott published his ‘ Bor- 
der Minstrelsy;’ and ‘during his ‘ raids,’ asi he 
facetiously termed his excursions of discovery in 


Liddesdale, Teviotdale, Tyndale, and the Merse, 


very few ballads of any note or originality could 


possibly escape. his: enthusiastic, inquiry, for to his 


love of ballad literature he added the. patience and 
research: of a genuite antiquary, 
many ballads did escape, and still remain scat- 


Yet no donbt}. 





terediup and down the countryside, existing, pro- 
bably, in the recollection (of many a sun-browned 
shepherd, or the weather-beaten brains: of ancient 
hinds, or ‘eldern' women, or in the well-thumbed 
and nearly illegible leaves of some old book or pam- 
phlet of songs, snugly resting on the‘ pot head,’ 
or sharing their rest with the ‘great ha’ Bible,’ 
Scott’s ‘ Worthies,’ or Blind Harry’s lines. The 
parish dominie or pastor of some obscure village, 
amid the many nooks and corners of the Borders, 
possesses, no doubt, treasures in the ballad ware 
that would have gladdened the heart of a Ritson, a 
Percy, or a Surtees; in the libraries, too, of many 
an ancient descendant of a Border family, some 
black-lettered volume of ballads doubtlessly slum- 
bers in hallowed and unbroken dust. 

“From such sources I have obtained many of 
the ballads in the present collection, _ Those to 
which I have stood godfather, and so baptised and 
remodelled, I have mostly met with in the ‘ broad 
side’ ballads, as they are called; but notwithstand- 
ing their fire and pathos, I have found so much eb- 
scurity and libertinism mingled with their beauties, 
that I was compelled with arash hand to pluck the 
nettles away that choked the healthy growth of the 
young, fresh, and budding flowers; preserving, as 
nearly as I could, their ancient simplicity and dic- 
tion. Others by local and nameless poets I have 
given as I found them. Those ballads virtually 
my own are stated to be so in the notes; and these, 
with great fear and tribulation [trepidation ? !], I 
hang as a votive wreath on the altar of the Muses.” 

We daresay chance may yet throw up some un- 
known antiquities of the kind alluded to ; but those 
who have tried to obtain such treasures by personal 
and active inquiry, as it were from door to door, 
are aware of the all but fruitless and hopeless 
nature of the pilgrimage, And steam is rubbing 
out any traces that may remain, and railways are 
riding. roughshod over. the most remote haunts of 
the antique.Muse, obliterating the last, faint tracks 
she had left on the face of the land. The person 
who rescues a noble genuine old ballad now de- 
Serves a monument. 

Our author is on the English Side; and the 
Scottish Border heroes look but lowly and fare but 
ill in these lays. The first example, however, is 
of domestic, not national, character,and certainly 
the pride of the book. ‘The ‘story; declared to be 
original, though looking posticel fresh, runs: 

“In the vicinity of North Berwick (a small fish- 
ing town nine miles from Dunbar) rises North 
Berwick Law, a steep mountain, whose height from 
base to summit is computed at.three miles. There 
is a tradition in the neighbourhood that Borthwick 
would give his daughter only to that suitor who 
should bear her to the. summit of the mountain 
without setting her down, ‘To''this proposal the 
heir of Cockburnspath joyfully acceded; and the 
adventure terminated as it has been described in 
the ballad. From the top of North Berwick Law a 
beautiful prospect presents itself to the eye. The 
shores of Fife, with canny Edinbro’, may be dis- 
tinctly seen. The ‘Ewe and»the Lamb’ are two 
isolated rocks not far from, the shore. , ‘The ‘ Bass’ 
is too well known to require any notice,,,A short dis- 
tance from the town of North Berwick, on a sloping 
cliff, is situated a ruined tower, which,is still pointed 
out by the fishermen ‘as the abode of the ‘ manly 
Borthwick of old.’ Such trials’of strength, as narra- 
ted in the ballad, were by noumeans uncommon. 

“ Borthwick of North Berwick Law. 

Wons in his Seaward ‘Tower, ' 
Which looketh on to tht German Sea, 
A wild and danely bewer. ; t ont 
The sea mew and the shrieking gull / 
May sing him to-his'sleep ; 
For the wash o’ the wave comes oure the top 
O’ Borthwick’s auncient keep, 
Fair is the winding'vale o’, Tweed,:,» 
Fair is the dawn-of dagy) oc! oti ‘0 
Fair is the opening of the springy... 
And sweet the gush of May, 
But fairer, rarer, sweeter far, 
Is Borthwick’s Isabel;, .. ~ 
She hath an eyeé—a rosy Jipy, ; 
What tongue her charms ean 
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She is beloved by the young heir. of Cockburns- 
path (most unheroically pronounced Coppersmith 
by the country people), but rejected by her father, 
to,whom on one of his adventurous visits he is 
brought prisoner, and who tells him = 


««¢ My dochter Isabel is trothed 
‘0’ Murray 0’ Marshall’s Mead; 
Why thrust thyself beneath my sword, 
hy court her for thy greed ?” 


‘Every man may chase the hare 
So long as runs it free, 

Every man drinketh of the burn 
That sings unto the sea. 


Every man’s no is not a nay, 
For now and evermore ; 

I may yet swim unto the land 
When thrust out from the shore. 


What Murray o’ Marshall Meadows hath, 
Do I not hold the same ? 

He hath no more or I enough 
Of bravery and fame. 


If he has noble blood and birth, 
Strong limbs, why so have I; 
If Murray outbrags me at a game, 
R Gude faith, then, let him try. 


Phy dochtar is.no sheep or steer 

at thou shouldst market her; 

T'll bide thee a bode, and give thee a fee, 
if thou bringst her to the fair.’ 


Borthwick he thought awhile, and then 
Ettled the laugh in his eye, 

Then turn’d to Murray and daffin spake 
To Cockburn ryghte courteously. 


* I will not have ye fight this out; 
Much better it were, I wisse, 
To set ye both at a trial of skill, 

fa game of pleasantness. 


The laugh kills not as swords can do; 
The tongue knit with a jest 

Fiytes at a stab, and cannot wound 
The body with unrest. 


Who carries my dochter to Berwick Law, 
Here from, and back again, 

No let or stop upon the ground, 
Shall have my child for his pain. 


For we come of the manly Borthwicks stil!, 
Inthe auld and auncient days, 
Who better loved the trick o’ strength, 
Than the dark and bloody ways.’” 
Murray declines the task in very plain terms; 
not so the true lover: 
.of* A.crayen’s boast is quickly said? 
“The heir of Cockburn cried ; 
‘ Come, Isabel, thou art fit one 
ThatJ should make my bride. 


Throw off thy shoes, my pretty bird, 
Thy girdle and pearl necklace: 
.A pin’s paint almost weighs a pound 
efore I end my race. 


For.to the top of North Berwick Law, 
Is three long miles and more, 
And’ the heavy toil up the mountain’s side 


ill make it seem a score, 


He:took her in his manly arms, 
And started. in his race, 

Never a one who followed him 
Could keep up with his paee. 


‘ And now he sung as the banks grew steep, 
And made him pant and blow: ‘ 
* Love gives me strength, love gives me speed, 
Love aids me where I go. 


Lay still within my arms, sweet luve, 
still, my Isabel; 
For the gully’s deep, and the scaur is steep, 
And the'distance it is fell. 


Give me a glance 0’ thine hazel eye 
When I falter in ‘my race; 
| Or:breathe' the breath of thy honey mou’ 


‘Upon my-heated face. 
‘ Love gives me:strength, love gives me specd,” 








































































Undauntedly he sung; 
And wi’ the burden on his sang 
The rocks around him rung. 


‘ Seest thou the top of the mountain yet ” 
Unto his luve he cried; 
‘ Nothing but heather and ling around,’ 
Fair Isabel said and sighed. 
* I see the isle of May, and the Bass, 
nd the Yewe and Lamb-in the sea, 
The shores o’ Fife, the Danbar coast, 
Wi’ canny Edinbrie.’ 
*O Isabel, I ’gin to faint, 
For the way is long and 4 
The pretty maiden bowed her 
And long, long did she weep. 








‘ O that I were a bird this once, 
But now and for thy sake, 

O Willie sweet, have courage yet, 
And one mair effort make. 


O give me not to Murray’s arms; 
‘ll breathe upon thy face;’ 
It freshened him, and he upward rushed, 
New heartened in the race. 


He staggered now, for his legs grew tired, 
And his arms were weak a3 tow; 

And as he strove to keep his feet, 
He flicker’d to and fro. 


* That ever love should not be light, 
That ever that form of thine 

Should tire my heart, and stoutest limbs, 
And bid my courage tyne !’ 

‘ O faint not yet, I see the top, 
And a saugh tree by a stone.’ 

Poor Willie he gathered up his strength, 
And his heart sent forth a groan. 


‘My Isabel, my strength does fail, 
And the top we have not won.’ 
‘O Willie dear, one struggle mair, 

Ere strength and hope are gone.” 


He clenched his teeth, and drew hard his breath, 
Like a man to win or die; 

Then did he rush o’er scaur and bush, 
And gained the mountain high! 


He gained the saugh tree, and he placed 
Fair Isabel on a stone, 

And forward fell upon his face 
Wi’ a deep and hollow groan. 


Borthwick the youth raised in his arms, 
* He’ll come roun’ when he’s nurst.’— 

But the blood cam’ ow’re poor Willie’s lips, 
For his very heart had burst. 

* * * x * * * 

There's a green grave on North Berwick Law, 
And a maniac comes and sings, 

And wi’ the burden o’ her sang 
The valley ‘neath her rings. 

‘ Love gave him strength, love gave him speed,’ 
So sings this mad damsel ; 

* Never a love was yet so fayre, 
But fortune it was fell.’ 


A hunter ranged one early morn, 

The top o’ Berwick Law, 
Wi’ her cauld cheek on a caulder stane, 
Withouten stir, withouten moan, 

You fair mayden he saw.” 


There is much pathos in this ballad; which is 
followed by some of warlike deeds and disasters. 
These we pass, to come to a wild and spirited 
legend called Mordyngton’s Chase—the subject 
similar to Monk Lewis's ‘‘ Lindor’s Hunt” from the 


German: 
“ Mordyngton stood upon Halidon Hill 
One early sabbath morn ; 
Albeit the day, his heart was gay, 
For he wad go chase wi’ hounds and horn. 
His chaplayne’s advice and his soulis price 
Mordyngton laughed to scorn. 


There’s Marshall and Robertson o’ the lees, 
Scremerston’s Birkie, and Smith o’ Ford Hill, 
Carnegie of Edrom mounts in the breeze, 
Wi’ huntsmen and hounds the fox to kill ; 
The bells o’ Berwick and Foulden rung, 
* Come away to the matins,’ they jowled and sung. 


But little, I ween, cared Mordyngtoit 
For sabbath bells or chaplayne’s prayer ; 
‘ I have,’ quo’ he, ‘ a church of my own; 
Chaplaynes, go mumble your havers there ; 
A heaadeoonh priest sall not hinder my sport, 
Or baulk my billies for sake o’ a prayer.’ 
With a whoop and halloo away he flew, 
On his charger adown the lea ; 
The fox is soon found, and is now in view, 
* Tally ho, tally ho!’ is the huntsmen’s ery ; 
He took them by Cocklaw and Canty’s brig, 
Then doubling back by the Nine Well’s rig. 


It’s down by New Water haugh so low, 

And away up the Tweed to Paxton toll, 
O’er dale and down to Hutton town, 

And then the fox frae the hunters stowl ; 
Mordyngton raged at the sudden check, 

And fearful he swore, and cursed his sowl. 
He whipped up the houndis to fynd the scent, 

But all in vayn, for they'd lost it quite ; 
The riders were jaskit, some homeward went, 

For the day had warstled into the night: _ 
Tho’ still as they scoured baith holm and bill, 

Murkier round them grew the light. 


* Haud away, haud away!’ said Millfields Gray, 
A daring rider as all in the field, 
‘ To your hall let's home; the fox is stoln, 
And sleeping ere this in a cozy bield.’ 
‘ Tho’ I hunt these grunds till the judgment day, 
I'll find yon fox,’ did Mordyngton say. 













Scarce had he spake, when the lift grew redde, 
And the lightning flashed out owre the sea, 
The thunner grummelid and hoarsely rummeld, 

And amid all this din rosea ‘ tally ho’ ery. 
* Hark unto Satan! the deevil has found him !’ 
And he put on the houndis, and off he did flee. 


He spurrit sae fast, the grooms he pass’d, 
To win the brush faith but he was fayne, 

And faint as he flew, sank the wild halloo, 
Amid the sobs o’ the wind-stifled_rain ; 

He rode on his lane, never caring a crack, 
Up a wild glen, from the darkening plain. 


Nor fox and hound, whan he lookit around, 

Could Mordyngton see, nought but rocks and whin. 
The owlet shrieked an’ the raven croaked, 

An’ a wailing sob as of suffering 
Came on the wind ; the tall pines groaned, 

And Mordyngton’s beast he snorted and moaned. 
He spurr’t up a rise, and saw wi’ surprise, 

A horseman in black abreast o’ him ride, 
A wanchaney face, and a pair o’ redde eyes : 

Tho’ Mordyngton raced, yet he kept at his side, 
And a shimmering kind o’ a flickerin’ light 
Flashed from his garments and lit up the night. 


‘Gude e’en to ye, Mordyngton; faith, but ye ride 
Fiercely and fell o’er the stibble and lea.’ 

He touched the laird’s horse on the withers and side, 
And the charger was lamit suddenly. 

The stranger he laughed wi’ a shudderin’ sound; 
‘ But the spunk’s soon out o’ your naigie,’ quo’ he. 


* My castell is mony a mile frac this.’ 
* i'll gie thee my horse instead o' thy own.’ 

But Mordyngton paused, for a kind o’ a fear 
Ran thro’ his marrow unto the bone ; 

Loud laughed his neebor, his een they rolled : 
‘ My Belzebub’s gude as ever was foal’d.’ 


The stranger’s steed was as black as the night, 
The flakes were as white as the foam o’ the sea, 

Frae his eyeballs they flashit a scorching light ; 
’Twas a noble aiver as ever mout be. 

The stranger lap doun, and held his beast, 

And doubtfully Mordyngton lighted neist. 


* Come mount on my steed to sair’ thy need, 
Thou laird o’ Mordyngton sae brave ;’ 
But he shrank away, and nothing did say, 
For the stranger was black as a midnight wave. 
Quo he, ‘ It was tauld me, ye’re doure and bold; 
A cock wi’ whyte feather art thou when all’s told.’ 


Mordyngton reddened up at that sneer, 
And he sprung on the beastie in ire! 
* Wert the horse o’ the devil, the father of evil, 
I wad ride it below to the brumstane fire. 
Now lowse thou the head; I'll try its speed, 
In the name of the saints,’ Mordyngton cried. 


Like one at the wrack, the steed started back, 
And shuddert a wee, on its haunches he fell : 

‘ Swear not by the saints, but in name o’ the fiend, 
And my horse he shall earry thee well.’ 

ay ve ey cried, and the deevil defied, 
And awa’ went the horse ou'r valley and fell. 


It staid not for ditch or dale or hill, 

For rock or for mountain or rifted pass; 
For river or torrent or stream or mill, 

For moor or bog, meadows or morass ; 
Onward he weet and his pace he kept, 
And rivers and lakes like puddles he leapt. 
Away, away, wi’ a speed like wind, 

The charger he sped wi’ his rider in dread ; 
Towers and churches were left ahint, 

So fast the steed wi’ Mordyngton fled. 
Away to the shore, whare the loud sea roar 

Terror and fright in his bosom bred. 


It gained the top o’ a dizzy height, 4 
Sax hundred fadom abune the wave ; "4 
Its nostrils threw forth a sulphury light, 
And Mordyngton heard the ocean rave : 
Ae moment and o’er the scaur they went, 
Down, down, down, down to their watery grave. 


Down to the ribs amaist 0’ hell, 
Lower they sank like a plummet-stone ; 
Still down adown the charger fell, 
Whilst its rider he shrieked wi’ mony a groan ; 
Still deeper and fleeter—they neared a light, 
Where a grisly monarch sat on a throne. 


He stopped their way: ‘ Till the judgment day,’ 
The vision said wi’ a voice o’ dread, 
‘ Thou shalt hunt the fox ou’r scaurs and rocks, 
Till earth and the seas away have fled.’ 
He hounded some fiends as a troop rushed in, 
And Mordyngton speeded awa’ from the din. 
* * * 
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His good roan reachit Mordyngton Hall 
Betimes next morning: wonder’d the groom 

To see the merks o’ a giant’s hand 
Burnt on his hide wi’ a scorching thoom. 

The countra’ they searched ; ’twas vain, | ween, 
They never again saw Mordyngton. 


On Sabbath morns, mid the noise o’ horns, 
O’ spectral and a ghaistly . 
A shadow purs —the tally ho viewing, 
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Sweeping o’er lynn, scaur, mo ntain, and ee 
Moryage — ‘you ¥ét thay see, Faot 
»ooy The fyrst,in the chase wil apnrand)rein, 
i dAmdvthey sing as they ride For the'deeds o' our pride, 
hori Rehe saahe dave 2 won wh S85 
aS BY ming’s light, throngh t irk midnight, 
jure the earth must we wander, our steeds we press: 
29° Away't away! for such érs no stay, 
blu We cease not our hunt till the judgment day!” 
Lord'Hepburn is another good ballad; but we 
o merely notice it, as containing the first account we 
have metwith of'a carriage now common in London. 
WO For oh? tis merry ‘in the woods 
if} ee ye ete —, A 
i’ spears in rest, a foe in the dus, 
_, When the wood. ba Sings in tune.” 
The death of the heroine, abducted by a ruthless 
_,Wooer in this ballad, who stabs her on the horse on 
which he is, endeavouring, to. escape with her, is 
described in a beautiful, image : 
_“ He drew his dagger from his girdle, 
. ,_... And pierced her breast dt thow ; 
The blood ran trickling from the seele 
Fora furlong’s'space ‘or moe. 


He loosed his hold; and’ the maiden fell 
Withouten _— found, » 
With one sad look, likea light snow-flake, 

+ , She settled on the,ground, ‘ 
ue/khe “ Gloamyn Buchte,’’, said to have been Jong 
,out of print, is remarkable for some admirable de- 
scriptions .of, nature ;,and the little entexdre at the 
,close.is rather neat. A, fairy sings; and 

, “t The yowling yowte.sae yellish was, 
ere Butte and sae lang and loude, 
‘“~ "The rysyng moon like saffron ‘grewe, 
"9 “And holed ahint a ¢londe. ’ » 
And routide the boddomi 6° the liftte, 
Itrang the worild through, 
And d agaynst'the Mylky Waye 
Afore it closed its mou, 
Then neist it raised its note and sang 
Sae wytchinglye and sweate ; 
The moudies' powtehit out 0” the yitth, 
) And kissed the synger's ‘feet: 
The waizie? dunne frae the auld grey cairn, 
The thieffe foumart cam nigh, 
The hurcheon’ rexed his gory chafts, 
yo And gepit wi’ girning joy, 
The todde* he, came.frae the screthy holes 
And courit fou canning 5 
The stynkyn brokke® wi’ his lang lank lyske 
Shotte up his gruntle to see. 
The kydde and martyn ranne’a race 
Amang the dewy ferne; 
The mawkin® goggled in the synger’s face, 
The enchanting notes. to learne. 
» The pert little eskis? they curled their tails, 
yoo a myrthsonie reele ; , 
The tade® held up her-autd dun lufes, 
She lykit the songe sae welle: 
The herone cim frae the witch pule tree, 
The*howlet frae dead woode knowe, 
Phe ould gray corby hoverit abune, 
‘hile tears doun his cheekes did flow. 
The yowes they lap,out oure.the buchte, 
And skippit up and doun ; 
And ae Bowen | Roole in thé shepherd's arms 
» 9 Fell back outoure in aswoone. 
It might be glamourye or'no 
by ood perme at . 
It was the witching tyme of night, 
__. The hour o’ gloaniyn gréye, 
And she that lay im her luver’s armes, 
»olwis was a weelfaured Maye. 
»Her pulses all were beating trewe, 
Her heart was louping liehs 5 
Unto that wondrous melody, 
3" "Phat semple songe of mighte:” : 

*~ The “Laird of Roslin’s Daughter” is curious 
for its many riddlés and’ answers, similar to’ such 
we quoted a fortnight’ago from the most ancient 

dda of Scandinavia: ‘a’ prouf of the prevalence of 

this practice throughout all nations with’ whose 
early literature we are’ onversant, from the East 

_to the North, and all between! ‘The’ Worme of 

7 sabia | is another Of those \iniversal ‘themes, 

the subject of whith ‘is a foul ‘devastating Dragon 

vor Worme, finally stain’ by. the gallant “hero of the 
nie ost of egret ply allévorical, and 
oMmbody the defeat of sind "Ibcal” Opprestor, ‘such 
bsarstt- T ry TzOlons Stk Jab) 3h) OF J29 
doiimglesb 1's? weazlerucm |bbedgehogs: bcov fox. 
anf dadgers) «8 BAM FoR fly OF; Waterslizatds, ;.,? toad. 








‘as More of Morehall. Tn this version are many” 


very modern’ words and ‘phrases, though Mr.'S. 
fancies it to be “ the original one.” The ballad of 
* Meikle-mouthied Meg”’ is a very pleasing one, and 
descriptive of the locality and age to which it is 
assigned. In a note Mr. S. attributes to Words- 
worth the lines : 
“ Sufficeth him the good old plan, 

That they should take who had the power, 

And they should keep who can.” 

Of such, one of the worst and most desperate was 
Black Adam of Cheviot, with whose exploits and 
fate the volume concludes. But we have already 
afforded it such ample elbow-room, that we trust it 
may elbow its poetic way in the world without more 
of a good name and impartial examples from the 
Literary Gazette. 








Correspondence of the late James Watt on his Dis- 
covery of the Theory of the Composition of Water. 
By. J. P. Muirhead, Esq. 8vo. London, Murray ; 
Edinburgh, Blackwoods. ‘ 

A LetrTer from the present Mr. James Watt on 

his father’s claim, and an introduction by the 

editor, preface this correspondence, which goes to 
establish the priority of Mr. Watt to Mr. Henry 

Cavendish in the great discovery signified on the 

above title-page. Mr. Vernon Harcourt is not 

very ceremoniously handled for espousing an opinion 
in favour.of the latter. The subject has been often 
discussed, and with some degree of bitterness ; and 
the spring of 1783, memorable in regard to the ex- 
planation of this phenomenon, is parcelled out 
into months and days by the advocates of the rival 
parties, in order to make good their case of pre- 
ferenc», whether in a certain extent to Priestley, to 

Watt, to Cavendish, or, a little later, to Lavoissier. 

The facts and reasoning in this volume, as well as 

all the written and documentary evidence at full 

length, very decidedly support the argument for 

Mr. Watt. 





SIR C. HATTON’S MEMOIRS. 

[Second notice : conclusion.) 
From Antwerp, on his way to Spa, Hatton writes 
again to his royal mistress, and thus rapidly con- 
tinues his extraordinary correspondence with her: 

* This is the twelfth day since I saw the bright- 
ness of that sun that giveth light unto my sense 
and soul. I wax an amazed creature. Give me 
leave, madam, to remove myself out of this irk- 
some shadow, so far as my imagination with these 
good means may lead me towards you, and let me 
thus salute you: Live for ever, most excellent 
creature; and love some man, to shew yourself 
thankful for God’s high labour in you. Iam too 
far off to hear your answer to this salutation: I 
know it would be full of virtue and great wisdom ; 
but I fear for some part thereof I would have but 
small thanks. Pardon me; I will leave these mat- 
ters, because I think you mislike them. * * # 

“ T would I saw your world at home, how some 
seek that I have done, which they shall find never. 
Some hope well and haste them on; but waste shall 
be their hire: and some despair, whom I allow the 
wisest, but not the most happy of these men.. Bat, 
madam, forget not your Lidds that are so often 
bathed with tears for your sake. A more wise 
man may seek you, but a more faithful and worthy 
can never have you. Pardon me, my most dear 
sweet lady, I will no more write of these matters. 
I wish you like welfare your presence might give 
me: it is, I assure you, the best farewell that ever 
was given you.”* 

The following ‘letter’ to the queen‘ #s without'a 
date, but it was probably sent from ‘Spa, in’ Jaly 
or in the early part of August. It may, however, 
have been written at aii earlier ‘period, and» before 
Hatton left England.’ Though’ it is not possible 
to°explain ‘all the extraordinary passages)’ there 
can be ho doubt that he represénts himself as tle 


queén’s sheep; that the™* branch’ was a jewel she 
had‘ sent 'to ‘him ;‘and°that the’ boar’ with which 
he contrasts her * sheep’ was the Earl of Oxford, 
whose'crest was a boar: 


te eee 


“ The lack I feel doth make me know your 
greatest worth. J spéak in the presence of God. 
I find my body ahd mind so far divided, as, your- 
self shall judge, that melancholy (conceived by 
this unwonted absence) bath made myself forget 
myself. Your mutton is black; scarcely will you 
know your own, so much hath this disease dashed 
me. I pray God, you may believe my faith. It is 
the testament of:your greatest excellencies. It 
might glad you (I* speak without presumption), 
that you live so dearly loved with. all sincerity of 
heart and sjngleness of choice. I love yourself. 
I cannot lack you. I am taught to prove it by the 
wish and desire I find to be with you. Believe it, 
most gracious lady, there is no illud mitius, you 
are the true-felicity that in this| world I know or 
find. God bless you for ever. . The branch of the 
sweetest bush I will wear and bear to my life’s 
end. God doth witness I feign not. It is a gra- 
cious favour, most dear and welcome unto me. 
Reserve it to the sheep, he hath ne tooth to bite; 
where[as] the boar’s tusk may both rase and tear. 
The branch of brass with! your most notable word 
and sentence, I desire exceedingly to have. But 
your judgment most pleaseth me, that you cannot 
esteem the’ untrue esteemer. . Pardon me; most 
humbly on my knees I beseech: you. The abun- 
dance of my heart carrieth me [know not to what 
purpose; but guess you (as: the: ¢ommon proverb 
is), and I[ will grant.: -1 guess by my servant you 
should not be well, which troubleth me greatly, 
I humbly pray: you that I may know it, for then 
will I presently come, whatever befalme. Humbly 
on the knees of my soul, 1 pray:God bless you for 
ever. Your slave, and EveR® your own, 


“On the 10th of August, Hatton wrote to the 
queen under the signature of,‘ Liyddes,’ in reply 
to a letter which he had received from her enclosed 
in one to Mr. Heneage: 


ALD AP 





“ Madam, as your most.rare, works confirm in 
me an irremoyable fgith,.so.is my,love and band 
| enlarged to.an infinite. serviceable thankfulness. 
The lining of Mr. Heneage’ letter warmeth. the 
heart’s blood with joys above, joys. Full sweet 
will such a life be, that by so,noble.a, sweet creature 
is with so glad and kind. devotjan asked at the 
Almighty’s hands. . God, grant it,you. Not for 
myself I ask it; but that your,everlasting bond- 








_® {SAutograph in the State-Paper Office... No address.or 
superscriphon,” ! ‘i ai7 


*« The # and Rare capitals, and ae 80 written by him 


ina q letter, ev fy ‘inalRision ‘to the queen’s 
initials, Elizabetha Regina.” he also writes the ‘ever’ 
in the same manner to Lord Burghley,—Ed. L. G. 
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man, with pure love,andeareful diligent faith, may 
everlastingly betve You. | grant him grace ‘to 
estimable great cause of the contrary. I trust 
with discretion to correct all frail humour. Give 
your pardon of things bypast, and I will even it 
by a to follow. The contentment of 
mind you give.me doth waist ‘of all re-care me. 
By your great bounty and most liberal charge I 
purchase life and health withal. By your oft mes- 
sengers, carriers of your endless cares for my re- 
covery’s sake, I enjoy so great a comfort in life as 
never God hath» blessed man-withal before. For 
all these I cam yield you nothing but the beggar’s 
phrase, though, indeed, the best thanks, God save 
your life for ever, amd bless you with His glorious 
thanks for your divine merits towards me, your so 
poor and discomforted despairing servant. My 
dear lady, I amend: some proof thereof hath 
Julio* sentunto you. . I find cause to think that 
much greater effects will follaw. God be blessed 
in all His works, and you in your most royal gifts. 
Upon the knees of my heart [ most humbly com- 
mend my most faithful love and service unto you. 
Adieu, most dear sweet lady. This 10th of August, 
1573. All and EveR yours, your most happy 
bondman,- LyppEs.” 

A note upon this mentions parts of two letters 
of the queen; but as they are un-addressed, we need 
not quote the editor’s favourable deduction from 
them. 

Hatton returned to England about October, and 
resumed his station near the queen, and rose 
gradually in political affairs and importance. But 
we leave this division of the volume, to follow up 
that upon which we have entered, and which now 
brings us to the year 1580, when “ two more of 
the vice-chamberlain’s extraordinary letters to the 
queen were written during his absence from the 
court in this year; but the annexed is not quite so 
romantic as some. of Iris former ones,’’ 

We, however, copy a passage or two: 

*“ T most humbly; with ali dutiful. reverence, be- 
zech your sacred majesty to pardon my presump- 
tion in writing to your bighness. Your kingly 
benefits, together) with your most. rare regard. of 
your simple and poor slave, hath. put this passion 
into me to imagine that for so exceeding and in- 
finite parts of unspeakable goodness I can use no 
other means of thankfulness than by bowing the 
knees of my own, heart with all humility to look 
upon your singulat graces with love and faith per- 
durable. I should sin, most gracious sovereign, 
against a holy ghost most damriably, if towards 
your highness I ‘should be ‘found unthankful, Af- 
ford me the favour, ‘therefore, most dear lady, that 
your clear and most fair eyes may read and regis- 
ter these my duties, which I beseech our God to 
requite you fort . A* hd 

“ T shouldhot dissemble, my dear/sdvereign, if 
I wrote how unpleasant and froward @tountenance 
is grown in me through my absence from your 
most amiable-and- “présence, but I dare not 
presume to frouble your highness with my not es- 
timable griefs, but in my country I dare avow this 
fashion willsfull_evil become me. I hope your 
highness —— my unsatisfied humour, that 
knoweth not-how to end such complaints as are in 
my thoughts ever fiew to begin; but duty shall do 
me leave off mber your heavenlike eyes with 
my vain babblings. And, as most nobly, your 
highness preséfveth ‘and ‘foyally conserveth your 
own poor créatute ana vassal, so shall he live.and 
die in pure and’ unspotted ‘faith towards you for 
Beem”. 88 151191 Sgssnsts -1 

A memorabté ettér to Sit Thomas Heneage, the 
confidant of thie‘intithaty between the queen and 
Hatton, may “be °Femembered “in ‘the Antiquarian 
Miscellany, ‘ftoth the’ strange expressions in the 
subjoined paséiges'!!°. ° ' 

“T have one servant yet free of infection, which 
T trust I may.uge;to, deliver, my.care and, duty, to 


give you as small trouble as; you. give-him,most, 





* « Dr Julio, the phyeidian) sent with hin.” 


fey singular, comfort and satisfaction, I have pre+ 
sumed, to send him, that I may daily know. either 
by my,own or yours the true state of our mistress, 
whom through choice I love no Jess than he that 
by the greatness. of a kingly birth and fortune is 
most fit to have her. I am likewise bold to com- 
mend my most humble duty by this letter and 
ring, which hath the virtue to expel infectious airs, 
and is, as is telled to me, to be wearen betwixt the 
sweet dugs,—the chaste nest of most pure con- 
stancy. I trust, sir, when the virtue is known, it 
shall not be refused for the value.” 

At a later period, Hatton’s jealousy of Oxford 
seems to have been transferred to Raleigh; for we 
read: 

‘* The annexed mysterious letter from Sir Tho- 
mas Heneage to Hatton may, with the assistance 
of two marginal notes,—the one stating that by 
‘water’ Sir Walter Raleigh was indicated, and the 
other, that the Queen sometimes called Hatton her 
* bell-wether,’ and ‘ pecora campi,’—be fully ex- 
plained. It appears that Hatton, jealous of being 
superseded in the queen’s favour by Raleigh, had 
sent her a letter expressing his fears on the sub- 
ject, accompanied by three ‘ tokens;’ namely, a di- 
minutive bucket (typical of his rival), a bodkin, 
and a book. These were committed to Heneage 
to deliver to the queen, who found her going into 
the park to kill a doe. Expecting that Raleigh 
would soon approach, Heneage immediately pre- 
sented the tokens and letter. On seeing the bucket 
she perfectly understood its import, and exclaimed, 
‘ There never was such another!’ Elizabeth then 
tried to place the bodkin in her hair; but failing, 
gave it back, with the letter unread, to Heneage. 
After walking a little distance, the queen asked 
for the letter, which she perused ‘ with blushing 
cheeks,’ and said many things, as if doubtful ‘ whe- 
ther she should be angry or well-pleased ;’ but she 
at last expressed ‘ her settled opinion of the fide- 
lity and fastness of his affection, and her determi- 
nation always to give him good cause not to doubt 
her favour.’ Heneage was then commanded to 
inform Hatton that she was so ill pleased with his 
letter, that she had little desire to look at bis to- 
kens; that princes should be like gods, and suf- 
fer no element so to abound as to breed confusion ; 
meaning, that Raleigh’s influence would have no 
undue effect ; that ‘ pecora campi’ was so dear to 
her that she had bounded her banks so sure as no 
water or floods could overflow them,’ i. e. that she 
loved bim too firmly for Raleigh to supersede him 
in her regard: and to prove that he need not fear 
‘ drowning,’ she sent him a dove, ‘ the bird that, 
together with the rainbow, brought the good tidings 
and the covenant that there should be no more 
destruction by water.’ She moreover bids him re- 
member how dear her ‘ sheep’ was to her, and 
sends Mr. Killigrew specially to carry this token 
and Heneage’s letter to him, with directions to 
bring her word how he did: 

: Sir Thomas Heneage to Sir Christopher Hatton. 

“ Sir, your knowledge of my love shall suffice, 1 
trust, to,satisfy you of my best endeavour to do 
that which may best content you. I received your 
letters, with your token to her Majesty, before ten 
of the clock this morning, which I carried up im- 
mediately to her highness, then ready to. ride 
abroad to kill a doe in.the parrock of the great 
park ; and desiring to furnish her Majesty with the 
bucket, because I thought (as it happened) water 
should be so nigh her as soon as she came out of 
her drawing-chamber,. 1 presented her withal toe 
gether with the letter you wrote, which she took.in 
her-hand, and smiling, said, ‘ there was never such 
another.’ And seeking to put the bodkin in her 
head, where it could not well abide, she gave it 
me. again, and the letter withal; which, when she 
came into the standing in the parrock, she took of 
me and. read, and with blushing cheeks uttered 
many speeches (which I refer till I see you), the 
most.of them tending to the discovery of a doubtful 


- mind, whether she should be angry or well pleased ; 


in the end shewing upon conference her settled 








opinion of the fidelity aud fastness of your, affec- 
tion, and her'determination-ever to givei yoll good" 
cause nothing toidowbt—her favour... That whieh I 
was willed to writéunto’you is this > that she'liked 
your preamble so’ ill, ds ste had little list to took 
on the bucket, or,.the, book;,.and that. if, princes 
were like gods :(as they should: be); they would 
suffer no elemént so: to: abound: as’ to fhreed con- 
fusion, And:\that pecora) campi was.so deat unto 
her that she had. bounded her banks(so.surne as, 20 
water nor floods could beable. ever to,overthrow 
them. And, for better’ assurance unto you that 
you should fear no drowning, she hath sent you a 
bird, that (together with the rainbow) brought the 
good tidings and the covenant’ that there ‘sould 
be no more destrtiction by water. © And’ further, 
she willed me to send’ you word, with’ her ’coth- 
mendations, that yoo should’remember ste ‘was a 
shepherd, and then you might think how ‘dear her 
sheep was unto her, This. was all that I was willed 
to write, which she commanded me with her token 
to deliver to, Mr. Killigrew, whom she; meant to 
send to bring her word how you did. “ Since you 
went, her Majesty hath had very sharp disposition, 
as it appeared to Sir Thomas Leighton and my 
Lady Tailboys. Yesterday all the‘afternoon Stan- 
hope was drawn‘ in’ ‘to be‘ with ter’in private, ' and 
the ladies shut’ out’ of the privy‘ chanditer! "To 
conclude : ‘water hath been more 'weleome than 
were fit for so cold’a season.” But’ so her Majesty 
find no hurt, by it, I cate the Jess; for trust it 
shall make neither me nor my friend, wetshod: 
with which hope I. commend me. wholly to your 
taking pity of Jacques’: long. and . late ‘journey. 
From the Court, hastily, this 25th of October, 1582, 
Your oWn so bound ever, 
‘*PHomas HENBAGE.” 

With Leicester, Hatton appears to have. main- 
tained friendly relations throughout, and never 
tainted by jealousy. In,1544, a coolness; having 
arisen, Hatton retires. from: court, and writes @ 
letter, which, though full of the phraseology of hu- 
mility, and admitting “ his ‘too high presumptions’ 
towards her Majesty, yet he prays of her to remem-~- 
ber the ‘causes,’ whieh were, he says, as ‘unfit for 
him as unworthy of her.’ ’!:. Next year arrives, and- 
with it the last quotation we shall offer on: this ex-- 
traordinary matter : ‘ 

“ Sit Thomas Heneage'to Sir Christopher Hatton. 

‘‘Sir,—Your bracelets be embraced according to 
their worth, and the good-will of the sender, which 
is held of such great price as your true friend tells 
you, I think in my heart you have great cause to 
take most comfort in; for seldom in my life have I 
seen more hearty and noble affection expressed by 
her Majesty towards you than she shewed upon 
this occasion, which will ask more leisure than is 
now left me particularly to’ let you’ know. The 
sum is, she thinks. you faithfullest and of most 
worth, and thereafter will regard you; so she saith, 
so I hope, and so there is just cause, | She told me, 
she thought your absence as long as yourself did, 
and marvelled that you came not, I Tet her Ma- 
jesty know, understanding it by Varney, that you 
had no place here’ to rest yourself, which after 
standing and waiting you much needed;!iwhere- 
upon she grew very much displeased, and would 
not believe that, any should be placed-in your 
lodging; but sending Mr, Darcy to understand the 
matter, found that Sir Wa, R, lay there; wherewith 


she grew more angry with. my L. Chamberlain® 


than 1 wished she had been, and. used. bitter 

of speech against R., telling me before that she 
had rather see him. hanged than equal bim With 
you, or that. the world should think she did ‘so, 
Messengers bear no blame; and though 1 gire 
me no thanks, I must.tell you, that her highties 
saith you are a knaye, for sending her such Atos 
and of that, price, which you Know she will not 
send back again; that is, the knot she most Tov * 
and she thinks cannot be undone; but 1 kéep the 
‘best to the last. This enclosed; which it pleased 


| her to ‘read to:miepand’l must:bea tecord:-of, witich 


if T might See surely petformed; Ff should have dne 
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of my greatest desires upon earth; I speak it faith- 
fully. The queen is glad with me that the priest 
is taken; I pray God you may make him open all 
truth that may advance her surety, and to your 
honour, which I wish in all kind as long and as 
happy as any man’s living; and so commend me 
all unto you till I see you, which I hope and think 
best to be as her highness cometh home to-morrow 
at night. From Croydon, the 2d of April, 1585. 
Your own ever sure so Tuo. HENEAGE.” 


eo 








ANGLO-NORMAN LITERATURE, 

(Biographia Britannica Literaria: conclusion too long de- 

layed, but essential to our closing No,, so as to come 

within the year’s volume.) 
TuE intelligence of these interesting times has se- 
duced us into a third paper. Of one of the great 
characters belonging to them Mr. Wright states: 

“ Walter Mapes, or more correctly Map, was one 
of the most remarkable of the literary men at the 
court of Henry II. He was a native of the bor- 
ders of Wales, probably of Gloucestershire or He- 
refordshire; and his parents, he tells us, had ren- 
dered important services to King Henry both be- 
fore and after his accession to the throne. Mapes 
studied in the University of Paris, where, as he 
informs us, he was witness to many of the tumults 
between the scholars and the townsmen; and he 
tells us in another part of his work that he had at- 
tended the school of Girard la Pucelle, which was 
probably in or soon after. 1160, when that eminent 
teacher is said to have commenced lecturing there. 
Soon after this he appears to have been at the 
court and in the favour of the English king. He 
was familiar in the household of Thomas Becket, 
and repeats conversations he had with that re- 
markable man, before he was made archbishop of 
Canterbury, which event occurred in 1162. In 
1173, Walter Mapes presided at the assize at Glou- 
cester as one of the judges ambulant, and he can 
hardly then have been less than thirty years of age. 
In the same year he was with the court at Limoges, 
and had the care of providing for Peter arch- 
bishop of Tarentaise ; and he appears to have ac- 
companied the king during his war against his 
sons. The next event of his life of which he gives 
us any notice was a mission to the court of Louis 
le Jeune, king of France, with whom he lived a 
short time on intimate terms; and soon after this 
he was sent by the English king to attend the 
council which had been called by Pope Alexander 
III, at Rome, and in his way was hospitably en- 
tertained at the court of Henry the Liberal, Count 
of Champagne, At this council Mapes was held 
in so much consideration that he was deputed to 
examine and argue with those deputies of the then 
rising sect of the Waldenses who had been sent to 
Rome to obtain the papal authority for preaching 
and reading the Scriptures‘in the vernacular 
tongue. This council was probably the Lateran 
council held in the year 1172. Walter Mapes in- 
forms us that he was the personal enemy of the 
king’s illegitimate son Geoffrey, afterwards arch- 
bishop of York, but that his own great influence 
with his sovereign shielded him from his resent- 
ment; Mapes had resisted several of Geoffrey's 
acts of extortion and injustice, and had answered 
his threats with cutting sneers. {When Geoffrey 
was elected to the see of Lincoln, about the year 
1176, Mapes was appointed to succeed him as 
canon of St. Paul’s, and with this appointment he 
also held that of precentor of Lincoln. He like- 
wise held many other smaller ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments, among which was the parsonage of West- 
bury in Gloucestershire. Mapes appears to have 
had a special employment in the court of the young 
king Henry, after he had been crowned by his 
father, until his untimely death in 1182, and he 
shews great affection for the memory of that prince, 
and speaks leniently of his errors. It appears by 
the anecdotes related by himself and by Giraldus 
Cambrensis that he accompanied King Henry II. 
in nearly all bis - He was with him in 


Anjou soon after the election of Geoffrey to the | self make 





archbishopric of York, in 1183. In 1196, Mapes 
was appointed archdeacon of Oxford; from which 
date we lose sight of him entirely. We owe these 
few details of the life of Walter Mapes chiefly to 
his own treatise ‘ De Nugis Curialium.’ He was 
evidently a man not only of much learning and 
extensive reading, but of great taste for lighter li- 
terature. His mind appears to have been stored 
with legends and anecdotes, and he was universally 
admired for hie ready wit and humour. He speaks 
of himself as enjoying the reputation of a poet, but 
he gives us no clue to the character of the compo- 
sitions by which he had entitled himself to this 
name. His Latin is very unequal; but we are 
perhaps not entirely competent to pronounce judg- 
ment in this respect, as the text in the unique 
manuscript of his prose Latin work which has 
come down to us is extremely corrupt. His style 
is in general not pure; he often becomes weari- 
some by his attempts at embellishment, and his 
writings are too much interspersed with puns and 
jests. His knowledge of the world was evidently 
extensive, and his observations on men and politics 
are judicious and acute. He sometimes rises 
above the prejudices of his age, as in his account 
of Arnold of Brescia in his book ‘ De Nugis Curi- 
alium,’ whilst at other times he is influenced by the 
weakest feelings of superstition, as in what he says 
of the miracles of Peter archbishop of Tarentaise 
and of the monk Gregory of Gloucester in the same 
work, Mapes is distinguished by the same love 
of the popular legends of his country which was 
so remarkable in his friend Giraldus Cambrensis. 
His sketch of the history of the Anglo-Norman, 
kings down to his own time, with which his treatise 
* De Nugis Curialium’ closes, is invaluable.” 

An invaluable account of his works follows this 
introduction. 

Peter of Blois.— The most important of the 
writings of Peter of Blois are his letters, written in 
good Latin, and collected together at the express 
desire of King Henry II. They are full of inter- 
esting notices relating to the history and to the 
manners of his times. In them he appears per- 
sonally as a man of irritable temper, violent in his 
resentments, and vain of his own talents. We see, 
evidently, that it was his ambition to be an univer- 
sal scholar; he prides himself on his facility and 
rapidity in composition and on the varied charac- 
ter of his reading, and he sneers at others for pass- 
ing their lives in ruminating on one branch of 
science. In a letter to a friend who bore the same 
name as himself, and whom he congratulates on 
this coincidence, he boasts of the popularity and 
durability of his writings, which, he says, would 
outlive the-effects of flood or fire, and would neither 
be destroyed by sudden ruin or by the slow effects 
of time. We learn from his letters that in- his 
youth he had addicted himself to literature of a 
lighter character, 'and had composed love-songs, 
which, however, he had relinquished for more se- 
rious occupations on the approach of manhood. 
He rejoices in having converted his brother Wil- 
liam from these vain studies; and urges the friend 
and namesake to whom we have just alluded to 
follow his example, and abstain from frivolous 
writings and jests (abstinere a ludicris et scurrilibus), 
and the ‘ fabul ts of the Gentiles.’ 
* What,’ he says, ‘ have you to do with these false 
vanities and follies? What concern have you, who 
ought to be an organ of truth, with the fabulous 
loves of the gods of the Gentiles?’ ‘ You have 
ani pe days until old age in the fables of the 

entiles, in the studies of the philosophers, and 
finally in civil law, and, contrary to the wishes of 
all who loved you, you have endangered your soul 
by avoiding the sacred page of theology.’ Yet at 
other times he speaks of his own love for the wri- 
ters of antiquity ; and he ends a letter to his ne- 
phew, full of complaints on the vanities of the 
world, with a request that he would send him the 
songs and playful pieces which he had composed 
in his youth at Tours, in order that he might him- 
transcripts of them. In another letter 





we learn that a monk named G. d’Aunai had com- 
plained to him of being exposed to and tormented 
by the temptations of the flesh, and at the same 
time had asked for copies of some of the lighter 
compositions of his youth to amuse his leisure 
hours. Peter of Blois, in reply, represents to him 
that such writings would only increase the tempta- 
tions of which he complained, and, instead of them, 
sends him a pious song, the work of his more 
mature pen, which is almost the only specimen re- 
maining of his compositions of this class, It is 
long and dull, commencing thus: 
‘ Cantilena de lucta earnis ei spiritus. 
Olim militaveram . 
pompis hujus sxculi, 
quibus flores obtuli 
mee juventutis. 
Pedem tamen retuli 
Circa vite vesperam, 
Nune daturus operam 
militia virtutis.’ 
This poem was written in 1193, and contains a 
series of reflections arising out of the misfortunes 
of King Richard on his return from the Holy 
Land. In the body of the poem he says: 
* Quis aguam tuo capiti, 
quis dabit tibi lacrymas, 
Ut laudes regis inclyti . 
fraudesque ducis exprimas ? 
In regiones ultimas 


Planctu discurrat anxio 


proditio, 
Nostrique regis captio, 
que tot affligit animas.’ 
And after another stanza on the same subject, 
he continues : 
‘ Flos regum, ducum, procerum, 
Iter quod erat liberum 
sensit inextricabile. 
Dum incidit in Cerberum, 
ui facile 
detexit cor ignobile, 
vas Deo detestabile, 
Vas scelerum, 
Dum crueifigit iterum 
Christum in Christi pugile. 
Judas Christum distraxerat, 
dux regem vendit Angliz, 
Sed crimen hoc exaggerat 
idolatra pecunia. 
Nam impie 
Pacem cum rege finxerat, 
Dum ei rex improperat, 
Quod fugerat, 
relicta crucis acie, 
cedens in partem Syria.’ 
No other documents throw so much light,on, the 
literary jealousies and feuds of the, latter,half of the 
twelfth century as the letters of Peter: of Blois, 
who himself appears to have been by: no means 
free from them.” , \ 
Giraldus Cambrensis.—“ Giraldus de Barri, or,.as 
he is more commonly entitled fromthe. country 
of which he was a native, Giraldus Cambrensis, 
was born about the year 1146. He was.the fourth 
son of William de Barri, a powerful Norman baron, 
and by the maternal side he was near.of kin to 
the princes of South Wales and to most of. the 
powerful families of the principality.,;. His taste 
for letters was exhibited when very. young; he 
tells us that when a child he used to. amuse him- 
self with drawing churches and monasteries in the 
sand, that his father called him playfully his little 
bishop, and that he predicted his future , progress 
in learning. These expectations, however, seemedito 
have little prospect of being fulfilled, until his uncle 
David FitzGerald, bishop of St. David’s, under- 
took his education. He appears to have remained 
with this prelate until he had reached his twentieth 
year, when he repaired to Paris, to pursue the 
higher branches of study ; and after having attained 
a considerable reputation for literary attainments, 
he lectured there on. rhetoric. and; polite hiterature. 
In 1172 Giraldus returned to England and obtained 
preferment in the church there and in Wales. 
Observing great negligence in the. ecclesiastical 
government in this latter country,, he, obtained 
from Richard, archbishop of Canterbury, in, 4179, 
a commission to examine. into and,,correct 





abuses, Se be nronvesed 8, # iyi ‘ous, and re- 
solute manner in his attempts to reform the morals 
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of the clergy, especially in forcing the married 
priests, who appear to have been then numerous, 
to separate'from their’ wives or concubines. The 
archdeacon of Brecktioek-was obstinate in resisting 
the will of the doctor on this latter point, and, 
having been very negligent of his duties in other 
respects, he was deprived of his archdeaconry, 
which the archbishop of Canterbury bestowed on 
Giraldus, as'a mark of his approbation of the 
effective manner in which he had executed his 
commission. The rigour with which Giraldus ex- 
ecuted his new duties, and his boldness in as- 
serting the rights of the church, led him into many 
disputes, and gained him not a few enemies; but 
his conduct was so far approved by the chapter 
of St. David’s, that on the death of the bishop in 
1176, they chose him to succeed in thatsee. * # 

“While in Ireland, Giraldus occupied himself 
diligently in collecting materials for a description 
of the country, and he remained there to com- 
plete his collections some time after the departure 
of Prince John. Soon after the Easter of 1186 
he returned to Wales, and he devoted the re- 
mainder of that year to the composition of his 
‘Topography of Ireland,’ which was completed in 
1187. This book is divided into three parts or 
distinctions (distinctiones), a term which seems to 
have been fashionable in his time, as it is used 
by several other writers. These three parts, as 
soon as completed, Giraldus recited before a public 
audience of the university of Oxford, on three suc- 
cessive days, and on each day he gave a sump- 
tuous feast; on the first he entertained the poor 
people of the town, on the second the doctors and 
students of greatest celebrity, and on the third 
the other scholars and the burgers and soldiers 
of the place. He relates his doings on this oc- 
casion with much self-complacency, says that they 
were worthy of the classic ages of the poets of 
antiquity, and asserts that nothing like them had 
ever been witnessed in England. * * * 

‘‘The works of Giraldus Cambrensis are numer- 
ous, and they are all interesting for the light they 
throw on the historical events and on the political 
and religious condition’ of the age in which he 
lived. They are not the meditations of the solitary 
student, or the controversial disquisitions of the 
theologian; but they refleet faithfully the thoughts 
and opinions of 2 man basy in all the intrigues 
and convulsions of the world around him, and are 
filled with minute and private anecdotes and stories 
of the peoplé*among whom he tived and with whom 
he acted. is‘ style, though less ostentatiously 
learned than ‘that of Peter of Blois, is that of a 
scholar and a man of extensive reading. His de- 
scriptions are generally marked by a clearness of 
narrative ‘anda’ distinctness of conception which 
are not often’ forme among the medieval writers; 
and, wher hé dwells'on his own wrongs, or enters 
upon his'owfr etiniities, his style is distinguished 
by a warmth’ of eloquence which is peculiar to 
him. Though a bitter enemy of the monks, more 
particularly of the Cistercian order, and unsparing 
in his’ remarks’ off the avarice and corruption of 
the court’ of Rome, he appears throughout his 
writings credufous and superstitious. He occupies 
no small portion! of the narrative of his own actions 
in recounting ‘lis dreams, and his descriptions of 
Wales and Iréland are thickly interspersed, not 
only with monkish legends, but with fairy tales, 
which rendérs him ‘a valgable authority for the 
earlier History of our popular mythology. * * 

“As a historian, Giraldus manifests continually 
the strong biasof his personal feelings; and his 
praise and dispraise, expressed with equal warmth, 
must be taken’ with ‘caution. His resentment 
against King Hetity TL’ and his family appears 
constantly ‘in his-later writings, and this feeling 
seems to have become more intense as he ad- 
vanced in years.” 

With these eet not well arranged we must 
confess, bit’ ppply ug an important fund of his- 
torical atid Hiteraty ‘inf enaloa, we take our leave 
of this work }"and have only to express our fervent 








hope that its character and success may lead the | 
Royal Society of Literature to complete its middle- 
age travel and bring us down to the period when 
the invention of printing made a total. change in 
literary conservatism. Another volume we are 
sensible would do this and make a Whole, for 
which not only our country, but other nations 
would be deeply indebted to the well-directed ef- 
forts of the society. Time does not press, and 
therefore there is nothing to hinder the work from 
being done leisurely and well. As it is, the An- 
glo-Saxon and earlier Anglo-Norman periods are 
made patent by standard elucidation. The entire, 
distinct, and well-defined epoch to which we have 
alluded, when manuscripts yielded to the Black | 
Art, wants but one sterling volume more. 

In the present and the preceding Anglo-Saxon | 


volume, the critical examination of such writers as | 
Gildas and Nennius, and the investigation of the | 
history of Geoffrey of Monmouth and his followers, 

have done great service for the study of earlier 
British antiquities. It is to be hoped they will 
not be overlooked by future writers on the same 
subjects. Heretofore they have followed each 
other like a flock of sheep, and the same baseless 
follies have been repeated and accepted as facts, or 
ornamented and exaggerated in the course of time, 
till the truth has become little else than a mass of | 
fables. 








Chronicles of the “ Fleet Prison.’ From the Papers | 
of the late Alfred Seedy, Esq. By Charles Row- 
croft, author of ‘Tales of the Colonies,’ &c. 
3 vols. London, H. Hurst. 

Ir isa pleasure to see the walls, within whose re- 
vengeful bounds the scenes of these tales are laid, 
now levelled with the dust, and the prison confines | 
where sufferings and sorrows reigned, a blank and 
open space. So should it be with every debtors’ | 
gaol in a Christian land. The other day a father, 
on whose mechanic labours a family depended 
for their daily bread, was incarcerated for a few | 
shillings in Whitecross-Street Prison, His wife | 
was sent to the workhouse, and his child was | 
starved to death in a London parish, in the midst | 
of wealth and luxury. An outcry has naturally | 
been raised; and coroners’ inquests, and the vile | 
poor-laws, and parochial apathy or hard-hearted- | 
ness have filled the newspapers with themes for | 
declamation; but we have not seen a word about 
the parent liberated from his dungeon to find his | 
home destroyed and his infant a corpse. And did) 
this pay his debt? Was his creditor the better? | 
were the laws of justice gratified? was his country | 
the gainer by this cruel imprisonment? Or was | 
not his creditor indulged only in the gratification | 
of a base passion? were not the laws of mercy as 
well as justice outraged? and was not his country 
the loser of so mucli useful productiveness, with 
the consequences of a wretched woman to feed, 
and a murdered child to bury ? 

Mr. Rowcroft has related a variety of facts of | 
distress and ruin which the walls of the Fleet have 
witnessed, and of the guilt and crime generated by | 
the pernicious fellowship of misery which they en- | 
forced—and of not one good, in the eyes of God or 
man, which even an incarnation of Mammon could 
assert.to have been effected by their means. 


The Will; or, the Half Brothers: a Romance. 3 
vols. Bentley. 

Frasco’s conspiracy in Genoa, and the Dorias 
triumphant, furnish the materials for this historical 
romance, which is written in a spirited manner, 
and forcibly exhibits one of those sanguinary strug- 
gles of which Italy was so long and so perpetually 
the theatre. 


The History of the Sikls ; containing an. Account of 
the War between the Sikhs and the British, Se. 
By W. L. M‘Gregor, M.D. 2 vols. Svo. Lon- 
don, Madden. 

A sketcu of the rise of the Sikhs, followed by a 

narrative of the murder of we know not bew many 

Sirdar and Rajah Singhs, occupy the earlier moiety 





of this work, and the latter portion is filled: with 
an account of the war. ela neither do wé discover 
enough of novelty to induce extract; ‘and ‘we 
may therefore ae content ourselves with stating, 
that, as a general view of the subject, it is written 
in a pleasing style, and, apparently, with sufficient 
information. 

Meadows’ Spanish Grammar. .Pp. 77?" Tegg. 
So far so good ; byt not complete enough to afford 
a full elementary guide to the language. “ 

The Christmas Holidaysin Rome. By tlie Rev. W. J- 
Kip, M.A. Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D- 
Pp. 292. Longmans. 

Aw American reprint, and hardly possessing enough 

of novelty to recommend it to more than common 

courtesy, as a description of Roine, past, and, its 

grand holiday festivals. By referring to page 2/1, 

however (as well as many other passages), .as @ 

specimen of the spirit which led to_its being xe- 


| produced in England and edited by Mr, Sewell, it 
| will be found to be in unison with a curious num- 


ber of publications in every form, “ 
Falck-Lebahn's German Language, in. one valis, sith 
a Key.. London, Al. Biack, 
A GRAMMAR, copy of Undine, with nates.to,ex- 
plain hard words and phrases, and,a ¢opieusiwe- 
cabulary of synonymes.in German apd,,Eneglish, 
give considerable value to these, hooks for all. Ger- 
man students, The, last feature isa. venypattsac- 
tive addition, and shews how. much, the langaages 
are alike, having 4500 words in common. sor/on9% 
Scientific Diglogues, $c... By the Rev..dsid oyced 


Pp. 568. H..G, Bohn. sue 
Anenlarg d edition, withrecentintelligenceadded, 
of a useful and popular book. for, youth, bas 


Nozrdui in Egypt and Syria. 12m0, pps 463;* Lioti- 
don, Longmans. t 

Tue pious and religious nature of this volume will 
recommend it to a large class of readers; and fits 
peculiar object, to augment the fund for dim proving 
a parish church (St, Peter’sy Maneroft,Nor#ich), 
will probably. increase the number ‘of ifs private 
friends. Mr. Thos, Wilson, the author, professes 
it to be a six months’ tour in: Egypt and Syri#? of 
which countries and their inhabitants he givése 
very interesting résumé, and dwells with’ fervétit 
emphasis on the Holy Land, Jerusalem,’ aha all 
sacred places, enthusiastic in spiritual sentiments, 
and pointing his remarks on every object towafds 
Christian improvement. ! 

The Penny Cyclopedia. Vol. II. (€. Knight), 
completes this publication, one of the’ most ‘aséful 
which the late’ Society for the’ Diffusion 6f'U se fal 
Knowledge projected and carried imo effect!’ ‘Ft 
is not merely. cheap, but’ it'is good ;*and'not,"asin 
nineteen cases outvof twenty, a blundéring’ ton- 
glomeration of errorsiand falsehoods, recommended 
by cheapness to, mislead: instead’ of ‘réform ‘the 
public, and do infinite mischief under tlie pretence 
of instruction. Whether this Associatiom has, ipin 
the whole, done most harm or benefit is a’ problema 
to be solved by time,’ That it has ‘he'ped madly’ to 
operate a revolution in literature is all we ‘will add 
at present. é; 

The Orchard and-Fruit-Garden, including the ai 4 

Pit. By C. M‘Intosh, C.H., F/LS.; author o 

“ The Green-House.” Pp. 420. ' Orr aid Co. 
Tue management of: wall and standard trees “is 
clearly and ably taught inthis work, and it is ren- 
dered more useful: by lists) and synonymes of the 
most choice varieties: It iscan excéli¢nt manual 
altogether, and-does much ‘credit to the writer, Who 
is gardener. tothe Duke of Bucclettch ‘at Dalkeith, 
where he. no doubt practises as well as he teaches. 
The Palace, the? National ‘Gallery, and the, Royat 

Actdémy. J. Weale. + ueeeiall 
A pamrutelr of lettérs, whith were first DuLEhGR 
in The Builder by Mr! G. Rassell French, who ad= 
vocates’ the ‘removal of the’ royal residence fri hd 
Pimlico toKensingtén; the traisport of the, Nas 
tidnat Gdflery to Backinghan’ Palace, and the. AB: 
vere eed. or bathenigy Tarr ah quae 

s 


solelp to: thécsses ‘of tHe Ropal Acdteiny. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
_ THE WASSAIL-BOWL. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazelle. 

Mr. Epitor,—We have the Yule Log, the Mistletoe, 
and other Christmas names among the smaller books 
of the season, but not the cheerful Wassail- Bowl, 
that harbinger of good fellowship and mirth. Whe- 
ther a few words on the “jolly brown bowl’? will 
‘suit any of the varied hues of your tapestried and 
dbe-jewelled page must be left to your better judg- 
‘ment; but it will require the power of the hydrau- 
lic press to compress in a small compass even a 
few particulars respecting it. Most of the early 
‘writers derive the term from the salutation of the 
Saxon, Rowena, to the British king, Vortigern, on 
‘presenting him with a cup of choice liquor, when 
whe was seeking to captivate him. ‘ Louerd king, 
wass-heil,’”’ said the lady ; to which the king replied, 
7as prompted, “ Drinc‘heile.” This, however, was 
only the first introduction of the term into Britain, 
tas Robert of Gloster says, 

** And that was tho in this land the verst was-hail ;” 
‘but adds, that the custom of wassailling prevailed 
‘even in the third century. Thomas de le Moor, 
“in his Life of Edward IJ. (rather an improvident 
wassailler), says that wass-haile and drinc- hail, were 
msual drinking terms among the earliest civilised 
inhabitants of the country. However, they were 
aoubtless imported by the Saxons, who do not ful- 
fil the condition of being such inhabitants, but who 
had plenty of, and long-standing experience in, 
drinking customs previous to their arrival here, 
independent of their peculiar notions of wassail- 
*bowls, in a future state, formed from the sculls of 
their enemies. The Britons, also, had their owr 
dibulous enjoyments,—their mead, their lambs’ 
wool, &c.—although not the term ‘ wassail’ till the 
Saxons came. The Romans, also, had their yule 
Jog and their wassail-bow]: 

“ Dissolve frigus, ligna super foco 
Large reponens ; atque benignius 
Deprome quadrimum Sabina, 


O Thaliarche, merum diota.” 
Hor. lib. i. 9. 

The wassail, however, was not originally confined 
to Christmas, though so much more rife then that 
it has at length become naturalised almost to that 
season. On the other extraordinary occasions when 
it was used, it was generally accompanied by better 
fare and finer bread than common, thence called 
wassail or wassel-bread. The tem ‘ wassailing’ was 
2pplicd to revelry and carousing : 

“* The king doth wake to-night, and takes his rouse, 

Keeps wassils.” Hamlet, i. 4. 
The Christmas custom of the wassail-bow], it is to 
he feared, like most of the others, is gradually wear- 
‘ing away ; we are getting too utilitarian, too westhe- 
tical (whatever that may mean), for old customs; 
but archeologists ought to protect them, and a 
well-filled wassail-bowl would be no bad specimen 
at the meetings of the committee. In the 7th No. 
of the Archeological Journal there is a representa- 
tion of the ancient “wesheyl” cup given to the 
Abbey of St. Albans by Thomas de Hatfield, Bishop 
of Durham. These cups were frequently made of 
aaple, whence the term, mazer-bowl, is said to be 
‘be derived. An old Gloucestershire wassail-song 
says, 

“Our bow! it‘is made of the maplin-tree.” 

In the time of the Tudors the Christmas customs 
were made matters of serious import at court. 
Among the ordinances of Henry the Seventh’s 
household, the steward, when he enters with the 
wassel, is ordered “ to cry three times, wassell, 
wassel], wassell, to which the chappell to answere 
‘with a good song.” The most uncomfortable was- 
sail.on r:cord must have been that to King John, 
according to Caxton, in his Chronicte, giving an 
‘account of the poisoned d by him to 
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have been the death of that monarch: “ And tho 
tovke the cuppe and fyllyed it with good ale, and 
‘brought it before the kynge knelynge, sayinge, 
Syr, sayd he, wassayll for ever the dayes so all lyf 
dronke ye of so good a cuppe.” In Bale’s play of 


Kynge Johan, Dissimulation assuming the appear- 
ance of Simon of Swynsett, says more poetically, 
on the same occasion ; 

“ The dayes of your lyfe never felt ye suche a cuppe, 

So good and so holsome, if ye woulde drynke it upp; 

It passeth malmesaye, capryck, tyre, or ypucras; 

By my faythe I thynke a better drynke never was.” 

He had just before sung a wassail-song as an 
excitement to conviviality; and though there are 
some older, yet, as it is short, it may not be a bad 
specimen of an ancient song of this description, 
hut it is doubtful if even the “ talented’”’ T. Cooke, 
could do much with it in a musical way : 

“ Wassayle, wassayle, out of the milke payle, 
Wassayle, wassayle, as whyte as my nayle, 
Wassayle, wassayle, in snowe, froste, and hayle, 
Wassayle, wassayle, with partriche and rayle, 
Wassayle, wassayle, that muche doth avayle, 
Wassayle, wassayle, that never wyll fayle.” 

With this must end these few remarks, which 
are beginning to froth over like the bowl itself. 
If too unsubstantial for you, singe your Christmas 
turkey with them, but keep the good wishes of the 
season for yourself of Jan. T. 


TO THE FRIENDS OF SCIENCE. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
25 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, 
22d Dec., 1846. 
S1r,—In the nineteenth century it will not be de- 
nied that a man who has done good service to his 
country deserves reward, and that at his death his 
family should not be abandoned. How much more, 
then, does that man deserve reward who, by his 
discoveries in science, benefits not only his own 
country, but the whole world! Marsh, who dis- 
covered a test for arsenic, of the highest value, died. 
He left a widow in distress; and the Government, 
from want of funds, are unable to give more than 
a donation of some 20/. No pension—no provision 
whatever to save her from the verge of want. The 
nation only allows the minister the small sum of 
1,200/. a-year for the reward of science, literature, 
and art. That this sum is totally inadequate to the 
object, needs no argument. 

In England much is left to be done by the pub- 
lic; and perhaps wisely in general. Our most 
splendid advance in civilisation, the formation of 
internal communications, has been owing to pri- 
vate enterprise. Why should not the friends of 
science unite into one great body, to watch over 
and care for the more unsuccessful votaries ;— to 
sustain and support them in old age, and, when ne- 
cessary, provide for their families on their death; 
not entirely by pecuniary relief, but by protection 
and guidance :—to be, in fact, the guardians of the 
offspring of scientific men, who have been less for- 
tunate than their brethren? ‘The man of genius, 
the man of an inventive mind, seldom possesses 
that knowledge of every-day affairs which would 
enable him to accumulate property. 

Surely in England, a country so known for ge- | 
nerosity and benevolence, the friends of science | 
are numerous—are countless. Every scientific so- | 
ciety, for whatever object united, would hail with | 
| satisfaction the formation of such an institution as 
| [humbly venture to propose. Let it be as exten- 
| Sive as possible. Let the subscription be put ata 
| moderate amount, so that all those who feel in- 
terested in the promotion of the object in view 
might become members, on the payment of an an- 
nual subscription of twenty shillings. Not, how- 
ever, limiting those whose means and inclinations 
prompted them, and who would, it cannot be 
doubted, both by gift and subscription soon accu- 
malate considerable funds. . 

To insure permanency and good government, it 
would be desirable that such an institution should 
be under the protection of a charter; and it.is 
hoped that the minister of the crown would: not 
refuse either his’ official’ or private sanction to so 
worthy an ubject.~ Ifeel all the importance of the 
advantages which may flow from such an institu- 
tion; and I sincerely hope the attention of those 
more able than myself may be drawn to the sub- 








ject. . 


In conclusion, I beg to suggest that the name to 
be given to such a Society should be ‘‘ The Friends 
of Science.” Cuartes M. WIitticu. 


THE NEW PLANET. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Somerset House, Dec. 21st, 1846, 

S1r,—You will remember M. Arago’s declaration 
to the effect that he would not call the new planet 
by any other name than “Le Verrier.’ In the 
Notices Scientifiques, by M. Arago, annexed to the 
Paris Annuaire tor 1842, he says, in his account of 
the discovery of Uranus: “ En France Lalande 
voulait qu’on suivit l’usage déja adopté dans des 
circonstances pareilles, par les anatomistes et par 
les botanistes; il demanda pendant plusieurs 
années avec beaucoup de vivacité, que la nouvelle 
planéte s’appelat Herschel. Sa_ persistance fut 
sans résultat, les amis de la mythologie |’empor- 
térent; le nom d' Uranus a prévalu.” Here we have 
no anxiety shewn by M. Arago to honour Herschel ; 
but on the contrary, he seems to have fallen in with 
the general opinion, that the planet should be 
called Uranus, by which name it is universally 
known. 

It was therefore with great surprise that I saw, 
a few days ago, M. Le Verrier’s memoir, entitled 
“ Recherches sur les Mouvements de la Planéte 
Herschel ;"’ accompanied by the following note: 
‘ Dans mes publications ultérieures, je considérerai 
comme un strict devoir de fair disparaitre com- 
plétement le nom d’Uranus, et de ne plus appeler 
la planéte que du nom de Herschel. Je regrette 
vivement que l’impression déja avancée de cet écrit 
ne m’ait pas permis, dés a présent, de me conformer 
a une détermination que j’observerai religieusement 
dans la suite.’’ I may mention that the early im- 
pressions of the memoir bore the name of Uranus 
instead of Herschel. It is unnecessary to com- 
ment on these curious facts.—I am, &c. 

C. R. Wetp. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gaxeite, 
London, 21st Dec. 1846. 
S1r,—Mr. Cullimore has, in your last No., 1561, 
suggested ‘“‘ Hypsistus” as the name for M. Le 
Verrier’s new-found planet, ‘To those acquainted 
with analytical processes, the discovery of the pro- 
per analytical formula by Laplace, &:, is the 
greatest feature in the successive steps of this 
theoretical triumph. I beg to suggest, that to im- 
mortalise this confirmation of the theory of gravi- 
tation propounded by Newton, and receiving so 
consummate an advocate as the prediciion of a new 
planet, the same be called Gravea, or Atreus, which 
possess the initial syllables of ‘gravity’ or ‘attrac- 
tion,’ are more easily combined as graveocentric and 
atreocentric, and, above all, will mdicate: fur ever 
after the theory and epoch of its promulgation 
amongst the north-western Europeans: Compare 
the astronomer royal’s elaborate paper ‘in’ the 
monthly notice for last November, wherein: ‘he 
justly describes this discovery'a3 the  movenient 
of the age,” not the mere result of star«gazing and 
telescopic observation.—I am, &c. 
SM. Dricu. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 


December 17th. —The Marquis 
president, in the chair. 





of Northampton, 
The following piper was 
read: “On the figure and primitive formation of 


the earth.” Part I. By Mr. H. Henessy-, The 
author’s investigations of the figure: of the /earth 
proceed on the hypothesis of its having ‘originally 
been a,heterogeneous fluid mass, possessing only 
such general properties as those which have been 
established for fluids; and independently of the 
supposition, with which the ‘theory has generally 
been complicated, :thatvthe valumesof) the sentite 
mass‘and the: law of the density! of:tlie fluid have 
suffered: no change:in consequence: of the solidifica- 
tion of @ part of that: fluidic Assuming the: figure 
of the mass to be an ellipsoid of revolution, the 
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author obtains general analytical expressions for 
its ellipticity, and for the variation of gravity at its 
surface. He gives a general sketch of the conse- 
quences that may result from the improved hypo- 
thesis of the primitive figure of the earth to physi- 
cal geology, that is, to the changes occurring upon 
the external crust of the earth during the process 
of its solidification, resulting both from calorific 
and chemical changes taking place among its dif- 
ferent parts, and giving rise to a process of circula- 
tion throughout the fluid portions of the mass. The 
present memoir is only the first of a series which 
the author announces it is his intention to commu- 
nicate to the society on the same subject. 





CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 
Nov. 16ih.—The President in the chair. The fol- 
lowing papers were read : 

1. “On the gaseous products from gun-cotton 
decomposed by heat,” by Messrs. R. Porrett and 
E. F. Teschemacher (Ist part). 

2. “On the presence of phosphoric acid in the 


” felspar of Jersey,” by Mr. G. Fownes. After al- 


luding to a previous communication on the pre- 
sence of phosphoric acid in certain rocks and 
minerals of volcanic origin, and the results of 
which have been called in question by Prof. Ker- 
sten, Mr. Fownes proceeded to shew that, by a 
treatment similar to that before adopted, he could 
readily detect the phosphoric acid in the partially 
decomposed felspar of Boullay Bay, Jersey. 

3. “ Analysis of the water from the King’s 
Well, Bath,” by Messrs. Merck and Galloway. 
The whole method of analysis pursued in this in- 
vestigation is given in detail, and the authors sum 
up with the following results in the imperial gal- 
lon: 


Carbonate oflime . $ ° F ° 8 820 
Carbonate of magnesia. . . - 0°329 
Carbonate ofiron . . . e ° 1-064 
Sulphate of lime ° ° ° ‘ ° 80-052 
Sulphate of potash . ° ° ° : 4-641 
Sulphate of soda . . ° ° 19-229 
Chloride of sodium . . ‘ ° ° 12642 
Chloride of magnesium . . . . 14581 
Silica ‘ ° ° ° — ° 2982 
With traces of iodine and oxide of —— 

manganese 144340 


Its specific gravity is 10025 ; and its temperature 
115°, the atmosphere being 68° at the time. 

4. Analysis of sand from St. Michael’s Bay, 
Normandy,” by Mr. Gladstone. This sand is 
carted away at low tide to great distances, and is 
employed as a manure. It consists of 


Carbonate of lime ° ° ° ° ° 419 
Salts ofsea+water ‘ ° . ° 0-8 
Organic matter. . “ 4 . euuce 52 
Ixon, silicious grains,and débris of granite 49-1 


Deo. Ti-—The, president in the chair. The 
following papers were read: 
‘ole On-the gaseous products from gun-cotton 
decomposed by heat,’ by Messrs. R. Porrett and 
BH. F.‘Teschemacher. The authors find that 100 
cubic incites of the mixed gases obtained from the 
deconrposition|;of gun-cotton, prepared as stated 
fins Mr.:Tesehemacher’s previous paper, are com- 


posed of 
; Carbonic acid . ° . ° ‘ ‘ 14-286 
Cyanogen (2. a ae a a 7-143 
~“Nitri¢ oxide =. ° ° ° ° ° 39715 


Carbonic oxide ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 3715 


Nitrogen . . ° . ° ° ° 7143 
Girne as the ultimate elements in the 100 parts 
cof the gun-cotton, 
by ANN -recsionicer bie: erfuil “ad; Lee 
oui'l yd pee HE OFRgS od) ae 

“* Nitrogen? . . ‘ ° 1784064550 
(1s Watery vapour oh BGs ZUG IS ete R000 
pdrous, oxalic acid Hengsifen 3 8:125 


>)..,...4n- the combustion tube 


CS Unebustimed earbon 7". 5000 
S53 lo yitjisbaseg 97-675 


«Messrs;, Porrett» and ‘Teschemacher consider that 
*guNnscottoniomay. be viewed‘ as.a combination of 
Snitt dus cid) with oxidised lignine, asa base; and 
“state their intention) toi investigate. this) subject 
farther, with aiview ofiestablishing this opinion by 
[ekperixcent:: . ‘ 








2. “On the metaphosphates,” by Mr. R. Maddrell. 
The researches recorded in the present paper re- 
sulted from the attention of the author having been 
called to a new method of preparing phosphoric 
acid from bone-earth, proposed by Prof. Gregory, 
and also to a new and apparently anomalous com- 
pound of phosphoric acid with magnesia, accident- 
ally obtained in that process. When phosphoric 
acid from bone-earth, freed from lime and sulphuric 
acid, is heated to a temperature above 600° F, it 
deposits a white substance having the general cha- 
racteristics of Dr. Gregory’s salt. It contains, 
however, 22°47 per cent of magnesia, correspond- 
ing to the metaphosphate of magnesia, instead of 
16°28 per cent, the quantity found by Dr. Gregory. 
On dissolving the residual acid in water, evaporat- 
ing, and again heating, a second quantity of the 
same substance separated; and it was only after a 
third repetition of the process that an insoluble 
substance, containing the proportion of magnesia 
stated by D.. Gregory, was obtained. This, on 
careful analysis, however, turned out to contain 
soda, being, in fact, a double metaphosphate of 
magnesia and soda, 3(Mg.O PO*)+NaO PO*®, The 
residual phosphoric acid still contained traces of 
magnesia and soda. Corresponding compounds, 
containing the oxides of nickel and cobalt in place 
of magnesia, were prepared by adding the sulphates 
of those bases to bone-earth phosphoric acid, eva- 
porating and heating as before. They were inso- 
luble in water and dilute acids, and possessed, the 
first, a greenish yellow, and the second a rose- 
colour. By substituting really pure phosphoric 
acid for that prepared from bones, and following 
the same mode of proceeding, true metaphosphates 
of a number of metallic oxides were obtained, as 
those of nickel, cobalt, manganese, alumina, per- 
oxide of iron, oxide of chromium, oxide of copper, 
barytes, strontia, lime, magnesia, potash, and soda. 
They are all insoluble, or nearly so, in water, even 
those of the alkalis; but dissolve, with more or less 
difficulty, in acids. They are all anhydrous; the 
compounds containing protoxides have the formula 
MO, PO5, and those of sesquioxides the formula 
M?08, 3P0%, 

3. “On the amounts of sulphur and phosphorus 
in various agricultural crops,” by Mr. H. C. Sorby. 
The author having thought it probable that the 
usual method of estimating the suiphur and phos- 
phorus in plants from their ashes was open to error, 
instituted the series of experiments which form the 
subject of this communication. The plan followed 
was, by digesting the material in nitric acid, as- 
sisted by heat, until the whole organic matter was 
oxidised, and from the clear watery solution of this, 
ascertaining the weight of precipitated sulphate of 
barytes, from which the sulphur wasestimated. The 
phosphorus was arrived at through the medium of 
the quantity of phosphate of lead obtainable. The 
long series of substances examined, amounting to 
sixty-six, are arranged in a tabular form, the ditfer- 
ent parts of the plant being given separately. From 
these data the author then calculates a second table, 
giving the quantity of sulphate of lime and bone- 
phosphate in pounds removed from the acre of land 
by the crop, the weight of the crop per acre being 
specitied. 

4+. “ Observations on the oxidising power of 
oxygen when disengaged by means of voltaic elec- 
tricity,” by Dr. H. Kolbe. Dr. Kolbe finds that, 
by submitting a concentrated solution of sesqui- 
chloro-carbo-hyposulphate of potash to the action 
of a voltaic arrangement, composed of four ele- 
ments of Bunsen’s battery, having platina elec- 
trodes, it is resolved into chlorine, carbonic acid, 
sulphuric acid, and perchlorate of potash, the 
formation of the latter acid being preceded by that 
of chloric acid. When chloride of potassium was 
substituted, chlorate and perchlorate of potash were 
also formed, even when sufficient sulphuric acid 
was added to combine with all the potash. When 
chloride of ammonium was employed, chloride of 
nitrogen in oily drops was deposited on the surface 
of the positive platina plate. Dr. Kolbe has not 


prosecuted the experiments on inorganic bodies 
further, having obtained results of much greater 
interest in operating upon organic compounds, the 
results of which he truste shortly to lay before the 
society. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK: 

Monday. — Geographical, 8} p.m. 

Friday.—Botanical, 8 P.M. 

Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 P.m.; Westminster Medical, 8 P.st. 





FINE ARTS. 

Leonora, Translated by Julia M. Cameron. With 
Illustrations by D. Maclise, R.A. Longmans. 
We will say nothing of the poetry of this version 
of Burger’s famous ballad, but the binding is al- 
| most unique, and Maclise revels in the illustra- 
tions. The mystical wildness of the German legend 
| offered fit occasions for the exercise of his fertile 
genius and free artistic style. Accordingly the 
title-page, with its border, and two or three inches 
of vignette, presents a wide history of the beautiful in 
nature, and the appalling in the supernatural. The 
fate of the Providence-arraigning heroine is fore- 
shadowed with an awful symbolism; and every 
succeeding design embodies a crisis in her sad 
progress to the grave. Her Dream is finely touch- 
ing; and the Return of the victors from battle a 
splendid production of the painter’s art. The 
mingling emblems of loveliness and deformity, of 
innocency and sinfulness, of purity and guilt 
throughout, are wonderfully combined; aud the ter- 
rible is the result of the whole as we approach 
the gates of death, by the way of a valley of 
dreadful apparitions and unearthly agencies. The 
end is sublime in the dim and obscure. The float- 
ing draperies, the countenances of fearful signifi- 
cancy, and the blending of the living with the 
dead, on the face of a small sheet of paper, are 
perfect triumphs of the artist, and marvellous re- 
velations of the poet; making him sensible to vi- 
sion from the depths of the unreal world. Fuseli 
had many grand ideas in regard to subjects of this- 
class; but to our minds all the English school put 
| together never reached the extraordinary powers. 

| put forth by Maclise. 











FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
DENMARK, 

| H. C. Andersen.—F com this very interesting Danish 
author we have received a gratifying letter,in which 
he mentions that he is in better health, and oc- 
cupied ia writing a new novel. Anticipating a 
visit to London next year (which we hope nothing 
will prevent), he tells us he is learning the English 
language to be able to speak it; but his letter is 
written and well written in it, and he shews a 
thorough intimacy with our literature, dilating 
with pleasure on his enjoyment, from his very 
boyhood, of Shakspere, Scott, Bulwer, Dickens, 
and others. Alluding to the Literary Gazette 
review of his Poet's Bazaar, he protests against 
the opinion that ‘the Jews seldom get a good 
word from him;” and in fairness to him we 
copy the expressions of his disclaimer: ‘ No, 
no (he says), it is not so, I have always been 
well-inclined towards them, just because I have 
seen that they have so often been unjustly treated. 
I have just as warm a heart for them as Cumber- 
land had when he wrote his immortal drama. You 
must allow me to be in the right—for I am right! 
you cannot shew me a place where I have expressed 
any ill-will towards that gifted, that unfortunate 
people!” 

Having set this matter in its proper light, we 
shall only again assure our esteemed correspondent 
that his popularity in this country, based alike 
upon admiration of his genius and regard for his 
private virtues, is so general, that come when he 
will amongst us, he will find a hearty welcome from 
Jew and Gentile. 
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GERMANY. 
{From our Correspondent.]} 

Srevs’s T'yrol, a work which lately appeared, has 
attracted very general attention, and most de- 
servedly so. The author has travelled over every 
part of the country he describes; and made him- 
self intimately acquainted with the customs, mode 
of life, tastes, and peculiar feelings of the inhabit- 
ants. He jeads the reader to spots of wild and 
savage grandeur, whose existence even is unknown 
to “ the tourist:’”’ he introduces him to the hut on 
the mountain, and shews him life under a form of 
which the dweller in the city or on the plain has 
not the remotest notion. He tells of pleasures 
and amusements, and sources of joy and delight, 
which will be quise new to most of us; he shews 
us the resources which the mind of man can dis- 
cover, when forced to contend with the powers of 
nature in all their tremendous strength; and he 
describes again most pleasingly the loveliness of 
the mountain scenery, when the warmth of sum- 
mer has put an end to the more frightful pleno- 
mena am.dst which the Tyroleans live for so 
many months of the year. Here, also, we find 
an account of the national games and sports, and 
many a bit of those songs (see Lilerury Gazeite, 
No. 1516) so peculiar to these mountain-people. 
And he has exerted all the force of words to oppose 
the bigotry which is, unhappily, at this moment 
doing all it can to put an end to the joyous song 
and dance which. at one time was to be heard on 
every mountain-side and in every valley. The 
holyday dance is becoming less frequent; the song 
tla: proclaimed content and lightheartedness is 
more seldom heard. Against this system he has 
spoken loudly, and in plain words; and he has 
therefore drawn upon himself the enmity of those 
bigots who believe a merry face to be incompatible 
with unaffected piety. It is but two years ago 
that we ourselves heard in one of the valleys of 
the Tyrol (in the Ziller-Thal) expressions of 
regret from the villagers at the non-celebration 
ofa festival, the anniversary of which was near at 
hand. “ The dance,” th+y said, ‘* was forbidden ; 
and altogether,’twas not Jike what it used to be;” 
and on asking the reason, “ The present bishop,” 
they answered, “ would have it so.” 

The mention of this agreeable book reminds us 
of a late rescript of the Emperor of Austria, which 
has spread joy over the whole mountaia country, 
and filled every heart with gratitude. Every one 
knows that the rifle to the Tyrolean is as much or 
more as the long-bow was to the Englishman in 
the days of yore. It is his pride and his weapon 
of defence. The importance attached to the an- 
nual shooting-matches, and the enthusiasm that 
all relating to them calls forth, testify this in no 
small degree. The emperor has announced his 
conviction that no new organisation is necessary 
for the defence of the country; for that, should 
danger threaten, the whole population, from one 
end of the land to the other, would rise ready armed 
for service. The formation of volunteer companies 
of sharp-shooters is left to themselves, as well as 
the choice of their officers, &,; and all those en- 
rolled are to rank in every respect with the’soldiers 
of the imperial army ; and the widows and orphans 
who have fallen in defence of their country to 
be provided for by the state. The emperor, de- 
sirous of promoting and extending the national 
amusement of rifle-shooting, intends to further as 
much as possible the formation of such societies 
throughout the Tyrol. For this purpose he gives 
40,000 florins to found such societies where none 
exist, and another 40,000 to furnish powder and 
to give rifles to those youths who may be too poor 
to buy them. He gives also yearly 200 ducats for 
two prizes, to be shot for at different towns, to 
be chosen in succession. This circumstance has 
called-forth a very pretty song ; in which the singer, 
an honest but poor Tyrolean, describes the poverty 
of his parents, and how in spite of all his saving 
he is unable to purchase a rifle; and how he could 





think of nothing else but his want of one. Then, 
one fine day, the emperor fancied how a Tyrolean 
must feel who was without his national weapon ; 
he thinks, and he gives the poor singer a bran- 
new rifle ; whe, with all the devotion of gratitude, 
concludes his thanks with the words, ‘‘ Should J 
not pay for it with my blood, my child will surely 
ay.”’ 

The political economist, Frederick List, is 
no more. He died onthe 380th of November, at 
Kufstein, while on his way to Southera Tyrol and 
to Italy, where he hoped to restore his health, 
which many untoward circumstances had conspired 
to impair. The officers of the garrison, the Catho- 
lic dean, and a large concourse of people attended 
his mortal remains to the grave. His sudden 





death has caused much sensation; for he was not 
only much honoured on account of his great 
abilities, but was also beloved and esteemed by | 
every one who had an opportunity of appreciating 
the full worth of his character. The Zoll-Verein 
Blatt will hardly find again so able an editor.* 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

THE SPINNING-HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 
Pustic attention having been drawn by the pain- 
ful circumstances attending the death of an unfor- 
tunate woman at Cambridge, shortly after her 
liberation from the University Prison, known as 
the Spinning-house, we have thought it migut not 
be uninteresting to our readers, to give sume de- 
scription of this place, and also to shew by what 
authority the university claim and exercise the ex- 
traordinary power of apprehending and imprison- 
ing “ unfortunate women,” when notactually in the 
commission of any offence against the law. The 
facts here presented are principally drawn from 
the reports of the Inspector of Prisons for the 
northern and eastern districts; and it is from this 
source that we are enabled to give an extract from 
the University Charter of the 3d of Elizabeth, 
under which the power in question is assumed : 

“Et insuper vo'umus et pro nobis heredibus et 
successoribus nostris per presentes concedimus 
prefatis Cancellario magistris scholaribus et suc- 
cessoribus suis in perpetuum quod bene licebit 
prefatis Cancellario magistris et scholaribus et 
successoribus suis per se ipsos aut per eorum De- 
putatos officiarios servientes et ministros seu per 
eorum aliquem sive aliquos de tempore in tempus 
et omnia tempora tam in die quam in nocte ad 
eorum bene placitum ex nunc in perpetuum ad 
faciendum scrutinium scrutationem et inyuisitio- 
nem tam per die quam per noctem quoties cum que 
et quando cunque eis videbitur expedire in pra- 
dicta villa Cantabrigie et in suburbiis ejusdem et 
in Barnewell et Sturbridge proedictis de et pro om- 
nibus et publicis mulieribus pronubis vagabuadis 
et aliis personis de mala suspectis ad dictam vil- 
lam et suburbia ferias mercatus nundinas et loco 
pradicta seu ad eorum aliquem venientes seu con- 
fluentes. Ad omnes et singulas illas personas 
quos iidem Cancellarius magistri et scholares aut 
eorum Deputati officiarii servientes et ministri seu 
eorum aliopii seu aliopiis super aliquod hujus 





* Since writing the above, the fullowing sad additional 
intelligeace has arrived from the Tyrol, which we copy 
from a German paper :—“ On the 26th November, a tra- 
veller, advanced in years, but still strong and active, 
arrived at our little town of Kufstein, and sojourned a few 
days amongst us. His behaviour.shewed that a deep 
melancholy oppressed him : he withdrew from ail society, 
and it was thought by leaving him to himself, one would 
be most sure to avoid giving him pain. Early in the 
morning of the 30th, he left his inn, while it was yet dark, 
and never returned more. A letter, which he left behind, 
addressed to M. Kolb, editor of the Augsburg Gazette, 
and which gave the most unequivocal signs of a disordered 
state of mind, excited the most melancholy forebodings. 
The whole country around Kufstein was searched, and at 
last the aged wanderer was found on a trifling eminence, a 
mile’s distance from the town, in a sitting position, with 
his face turned towards Bavaria, and in his felt hand a dis- 
charged pistol. The ball had passed through his skull, 
To-day (the 4th) we bore him to his grave, profoundly 
moved at the unhappy end of the brave German patriot, 
the valiant champion for Germany’s trade ana industry, the 
celebrated national economist—Frederick List.” 





modi scrutinium: scrutationem sive inqtisitionem 
reas seu suspectas: de malo)invenirent puniendi 
perimprisonameatacorporum suerum bannitionem 
et aliter preut,Cancellarii dict Universitatis 
Cantabrigia aut ejus: vicem gerenti pro tempore 
existenti videbitur punire absque impetitione mo- 
lestatione perturbatione seu gravamine nostri 
haredum vel successorum nostrorum aut aliquo- 
rum officiariorum seu mivistrorum vel alicujus 
olficiarii seu ministri nostri baredum vel successo- 
rum nostrum seu eorum alicyjus statuto sive actu 
Parliamenti jam edito seu in posterum edeundo in 
aliopio non obstante.” 

The practice of the university authorities ap- 
pears to be, that during term the proctors, accom. 
panied generally by two constables, better known 
in Cambridge under the name of bull-dogs,”’ carry. 
ing the statutes ia their hands, patrol the streets, 
apprehend all women whom they have’ reason to 
believe of doubtful character, and convey them 
to the Spinning-house, In the fifth Report of 
the Inspector we find the mode of procedure: 


|The women are taken there generally at night, 


The vice-chancellor attends in the merning, and 
the prisoners are brought before him. A proctor 
is present, and the information is taken without 
the formality of an oath, and the offenders dealt 
with by sentences of imprisonment for periods not 
exceeding two months, or discharged upon admo- 
nition. ‘The warrant for their detention to ‘the 
keeper is in the annexed form: 

‘To the keeper of the Spinning-house, or House 
of Correction, in the town of Cambridge. Whereas, 

hath beea apprehended by » one of the 
proctors of the said University, within the limits 
and jurisdiction thereof, and has this day been 
brought before me, aud charged with being an idle 
and disorderly person, suspected. of :incontinence, 
and a common street-walker ; which cliarge, as well 
upon the information of the \said proctor, as upon 
the examination of the said culprit, and after having 
beard what the said culprit had to allege:in her 
defence, I do adjudge-to be true.’ These: are, 
therefore, to require’ and command: you:to:receive 
into your custody the said culprit, and her safely to 
keep in your said Spinning-bous¢ fori Given 
under. my hand and seal,at Cambridge, this —- 
day of , in the year of our Lord; L383)". 

§ » D.D.,.—— of +--+ College, ands Vice- 

chancellor of the University of Cambridge,’ 

‘* Tuese unfortunate. females are'only' seucto the 
Spinning-house during term-time,!’ 

We extract the following: particulars: reapecting 
the prison, by which it appears:that ithe dneéntivns 
of the benevolent ‘Thomas ; Hobson; ito: whoi-Can- 
bridge stands so much indebted, but wlyo is betrer 
known to the world as ithe originator .of the pro-+ 
verbial expression of ‘* Hobson's) choice,: this’ or 
none,’’* have been sadly perverted ; for theendow- 
ment, which was confirmed by a charter of I liza- 
beth or James, includes not only :the:founding ofa 
house of correction, but valso'a:provision for ap 
prenticing boys. s 

‘' Spinning ~ House, Cumbridyé. +» This’ estabtisli- 
ment, situate in St: Andrew's Street; was founded by 
Thomas Hobson, in 1628) for the) purpose, as'ex- 
pressed by him. in the endowment,‘ ofisetting the 
poor people of the» University anditowl of Cam 
bridge to work, and fora -house! of correction for 
correcting, uaruly: avd stubbornwrdzues,/ begears, 
and other poor people whieb shall trefusé work, and 
to provide wool aud fiax for! their: ose pation” 
The. Spinaing-house, as fronting> the street; pre+ 
sents.a modern brick elevation, pierced fa gate 
in the.centre,‘on each side of which are the-keep*+ 
er’s apartments) >'Lhe interior: buildinys form @ 
parallelogram, of which: she:centralzatea is divided 
into: four compartments ‘of airing=yards; intended 
for as many classes of prisoners... ‘The Uaiversu 





5 7 Trinny tite ot fs 7 y 
* He acquired a large property in Cambridge by Jetting 
horses, to the uf the: University; and itwas bis 
invariable, practice on: letting:a horse, whew any faalt of 
objection was found;te: act up tocwhet vhas beeonte'a [it0- 
verb, ‘4 This or none,” vig te benitnos guoztsg 93 1s 
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and the Town of Cambridge, being both named in | ture has been involved in the shameful details of | Sad fate to be thus caged!—like Yorick’s starling, 


the endowment as participators in Hobson’s bene-| this prison, when the vigour of public opinion, | 
faction, the trustces have appropriated it between | strengthening the executive, will sift well whether | 


Causing the ‘ dumps; 
For keeping wet out, boots are bootless now, 
Yea, even pumps! 


them; retaining to themselves the appointment of| there be any real necessity for continuing this | I’ve done with you, stern Winter; you who've thus soon 


the keeper, and paying his salary and the repairs | odious power; and if found to be so, will at least} = Made us 7 
In the year 1822, the sum of| place it under such restrictions as both humanity | 1! not, by adding all thy ills together, 


of the buildings. 


Made us seem glummer; 


Appear a summer! 





16607. was laid out in alterations. The proceeds | and advancing civilisation require.* 


of the property now remaining for its maintenance 


are about 280/. a-year. It appears that some dis- 
satisfaction exists in the town of Cambridge as to 
its appropriation; for a suit in Chancery has been 
instituted to decide thereon.” 

The condition of the prisoners, and the total ab- 
sence of any discipline or restraint, is thus de- 
scribed: “They occasionally climb over the walls 
of one airing-yard into another; they pass their 
time, huddled round the fires, in obscene talk, or 
occasionally in singing and dancing. The keeper 
gives it as his opinion, ‘ that any girl not very bad, 
would be far worse on going out than when she 
came in. He has observed shades of difference as 
to feeling their situations among some of the fe- 
males upon first coming in, but this has worn off by 
association.’ The confinement has no other effect 
but that of keeping them out of the streets in term- 
time. The females now come in at a much younger 
age than formerly; they have generally been ser- 
vant girls in lodging-houses in the town.” 

We find as far back as in the 5th Report of the 
Inspector, published in 1840, the following sugges- 
tions for its improvement, which appear to have 
been wholly disregarded to the present time : 

“ By the 2d and 3d of Victoria, cap. 56, this 


house of correction becomes subject to the regula- | 


tions laid down in the gaol acts ; and I waited upon 
the vice-chancellor of the university for the pur- 
pose of drawing his attention to the alteration in 
the law, and again to urge the propriety of some 
steps being taken to place the Spinning-house in a 


condition more creditable to all concerned in the | 


superintendence, and more consonant to justice and 
humanity. I was requested by him to put myself 
in communication with the solicitor of the univer- 
sity,\and state what was requisite for the purpose.* 
L have accordingly communicated with him on the 
subject, and offered several suggestions for the bet- 
ter government of the Spinning-house; among which 
are, thatthe prisoners shall be attended upon wholly 
by officers oftheir own'sex; that every prisoner on 
eoming in should be cleansed, examined by the sur- 
geon, and completely clothed in coarse but whole- 
some and uniform apparel; that they should be kept 
Separate,and under clerical superintendence as much 
as possible'during the day, and always sleep in sepa- 
rate cells at night; that a spare but wholesome diet 
be provided, and neither provisions nor any other 
article be allowed to be introduced into the prison; 

‘some employment be provided for the prison- 
€rg;| that divine service be performed twice on the 
Sundays by ‘an appointed chaplain, who should 
visit frequently in the week; that morning and 
evening prayers, selected for the purpose, be read 
by the, matron, and no meal commenced or con- 
cluded without: the invocation of a blessing. The 
giving effect to;these and other recommendations 
would, ‘L.am persuaded, be beneficial, and remove 





ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


So, hold; for daring ’tis indsed to rhyme 
| Just at this season; 
| The very woods now shew, without crown lawyers, 
That ximn’s high-trees-on !! C. 


} | Great Totham, Essee. 
| LIVING POETS. 
| Or the great living Poets of the age, few are less | BIOGRAPHY. 
| known, in proportion to their genius, than Mr. | THE RIGHT HON. THOMAS GRENVILLE, 
a 8 ay oes of oe se se wag he have, | Tur younger of the two sons of the Right Hon. 
por ae Coiueecet ie di as choxangl ie a | George Grenville—an eminent statesman, cabinet 
k g | pe h f sinned ea f | minister, and successor to Lord Bute above eighty 
| though fhat is much fame, we cannot (in our MO- | years ago—and a daughter of Sir W Wyndham 
| desty) consider it commensurate with the just claims | }) sulijent dfihie aoties was hore on tte day 
f Mr. Clark, ag agg ore ; ie subject his ice wi } F 
rd one He has, x pgs ae eg - of December 1755, and died on Friday the 18th 
| agricultural Moprovements of aire Mec on 8} instant, having thus reached within a fortnight 
| estate of Tiptree, with its shaven lawns, in verse as | of his ninety-tirst years His brother, the cele 
2 ; Se i ty- firs ar. i - 
| smooth as his Strop; but for Sharpness we are in- Neened Ledk Gacealiia Med tates years hefeae 
| ae ; : : Thich, | brated Lord Gre , died twel " 
clined to rank what follows above the razors which | 5. ye24 In his early politica! life he adhered to 


| 
} 7 t > H | ° , . 
Punch bas called us the Charles Pox, and displayed every quality, personal 


| are whetted thereupon. 

| i ) t i 2 : , 

| Greour to the Wellington Horse (an office to be | 11,4 intellectual, to recommend him to a very 
important share in public affairs, At the great 


proud of), and in return we offer the facetious | 
writers in that periodical a copy of verses out of | 





i 





weeks. They are not of the deadly lively kind, 


forth. Put cuts to them, and they will be perfect. 


| picture publication ; but baiting the poor like bears 
for sport to the rich, and representing hungry la- 
bourers toiiing in vain to raise an onion for their 
sustenance, are hints peculiarly worthy of the at- 


Scandal and Anacharsis-Cloots-ism. 

| The present Cold Weather. 

HO tp, roguish Winter! Who now can at the title 
Become a carper? 

Since all declare—compared with thy precursors— 
That thou’rt a sharper! 

Ilard—(as transgressors’)—has thy ‘ freeze-work’ made 
Each way men go; 

And not the halest—if he hail thy reign— 
Can hail thy snow! 

That thou’rt a mild and gentle one, grim Winter, 
Whoe'er declareth? 

Yet nature shews us, that—like charity— 
All things thou bareth ! 

Before the Equi-noz such blows to give us, 
Shews thy austerity ; 

’Tis plain, thou'rt now so sharp, tho’ few find truth, 
They can se-verity! 

‘ List, list!’ like Hamlet, men ery out for now, 
And use their craft 

As much to keep out Winter's, as they would 
The doctor’s,—draugit ! 

‘ Provided’ always, as the lawyers say, the poor 
Can't be ’gainst harms; 

Then now’s the season for ‘ hands’ unemploy’d 

To find some alms! [superb Cockney !] 

To each poor ‘brother’ men should be a sister, 
And gifts be dealing: 

Tis sweet to sce that there’s—save in one’s pocket— 
A fellow feeling! 

Cease not, ye rich, to give your soup support, 

And other fare ; 





much) of the just obloquy which now attaches to | 
this establishment. ‘The chancery suit betw:en the | 
university and.town, which involves the question of | 
he application of this ebarity as a house of correc- | 
tien by the former body, remains apparently in a 
state of abeyance, Schemes bave, I understand, 
been proposed by hoth parties before the master, 
but. there appears te be little hope of this long-liti- 

Gated question being speedily decided.” 
i¢Phe \time -has,, we presume, at length arrived ; 
but, not, however, until the death of a fellow-crea- 
*“ Thave since received the following intimation from 
thes : +The still pending suit respecting the Spin- 
ning-house renders it impossible for the present to devise 
any scheme for its permanent management ; but arranze- 
Mments have: alzeady been made for securing the regular 
of service once on every Sabbath; to separate 


@ persons confined at night; and to improve the 
Superintendence during the day? »” ” 





And see the poor be ‘ baited’ not quite as 
Men bait a bear! 
Knights of the spade deem it not infra Dia. 
Now alms to seek : 
They can’t e’en raise an onion; and only ships 
Can ‘ spring a leak! 
The present weather to hunters seems no favour, 
‘hey’re dull as logs ; 
And all beeause they cannot still—how strange!— 
‘ Go to the dogs!’ 
Sach a sfag-nation put to their dear sport 
Must give them shocks: 
How sad to find they cannot, though they're guakers, 
Follow their Fox! 
The Fair, too, po to be con-fined are found, 
And sit and pout: 
And while Pal ae kept within, the fire, ’twould seem, 
Won't let ‘ go out!” 


which they may pick puns, of a quality and origi- | 
nality to make the fortune of four of them for four 


but finely suggestive to wsthetic minds and so 


Roguish Winter, &c. would do for any caricature | 


tention and illustration of the modern school of 


party separation which ensued on the French re- 
volution, Mr. Grenville joined the ranks of his 
family and their connexions, who refused ta go 
| the lengths advocated by the more daring admirers 
| of that tremendous crisis. But his parliamentary 
|; or ministerial career need not be detailed in our 


| pages; and we content ourselves with copying the 
following sketch from the memoir in Fisher's Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, for which we can vouch, 
| having seen it corrected by himsel!, at his own 
breakfast-table, and in his own admirable library :* 
“When the Rockingham administration, with 
Lord Shelburne and Mr. Fox as secretaries of 
state, took office in 1782, in consequence of an 
explicit understanding with the crown that such 
measures should be entered upon as might appear 
to the king and his official advisers to be most 
conducive to ‘the restoration of harmony between 
Great Britain and her revolted colonies,’ the min- 
ister for foreign affairs (Mr. Fox) looked around 
| him for men of intelligence and conciliatory man- 
|ners, whom he could employ as diplomatists in 
i negotiations of no common degree of delicacy. He 
|had long been acquainted with the liberality of 
| sentiment which prompted the opinions expressed 
by Mr. Thomas Grenville upon the state of affairs, 
not only between Britain and the aspiring pro- 
vinces of the infant and still struggling republic, 
| but with those European powers which had, from 
jealous enmity rather than judicious national po- 
licy, entered into the contest. The behaviour of 
Russia and Austria was far from being friendly ; 
and it required considerable circumspection, as 
well as cool dignity, to couduct a negotiation 
under potentates, as mediators, who had not dis- 
guised their gratification at what they openly re- 
garded as a degradation of the British crown. 
Mr. Grenville was sent to Paris, but not at first in 
an official character, to treat with Dr. Franklin 
and M. de Vergennes, who enjoyed the reputation 
of being the most subtle negotiator in Europe, re- 
specting the preliminaries of a general treaty of 
peace. Sir Robert Murray Keith was immedi- 
ately afterwards despatched, in a more ostensible 
character, to Vienna, to enter upon the subject, 
under the auspices of their imperial majesties, with 
instructions not to encourage the supposition of 
the treaty being finally concluded at the court of 
the emperor. Some provisional articles were re- 
solved upon by Mr. Grenville and the vencrable 
American diplomatist at the French court; but the 
duplicity of M. Vergennes required the utmost 
watchfulness. Verbally he agreed that the treaty 
of Paris should be regarded as the basis of negotia- 








® We have farther heard of the discharge of females in 
the morning with a rebuke, after a night’s imprisonment, 


* We need hardly state that the corrections regarded 





against whom nothing could be proven.—£d. Lit. Gaz. 








only facts and dates, and not the opinions or praises of 
the writer of the memoir.—Ed. L. G. ‘ 
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tion, while in a paper which he transmitted to the 
secretary for foreign affairs in London, through the 
hands of our resident, he proposed so many and 
such vague exceptions to that treaty, that his in- 
tention of taking advantage of the necessities to 
which England was supposed to be reduced became 
apparent. This instrument occasioned the expres- 
sion of indignant feelings from Mr. Grenville to- 
wards the French minister; when the death of 
Lord Rockingham, and.the retirement of Mr. Fox, 
induced him to tender'the résignation of his post. 
This was accepted; although his cousin, Mr. Pitt, 
had been appointed chancellor of the exchequer. 
Peace was then sought for in a tone somewhat hum- 
bler than that maintained by the Whigs; and our 
diplomatist was suceeeded by Alleyne Fitzherbert, 
Esq., afterwards Lord St. Helen’s. 

“Mr. Grenville’s attachment to the politics of 
Mr. Fox throughout the great contest of parties 
that ensued during the second session of the coa- 
lition ministry, gave umbrage to his family, and 
placed him without the pale of their influence dur- 
ing the general election in 1784.. For some years 
he took no ostensible position in public affairs, and 
was without a seat in parliament, devoting his time 
to literature and the elegant pursuits of private 
life, of which his amiable manners rendered him 
the delight, and his erudition the ornament. In 
those discrepancies of opinion which manifested 
themselves among public men, as the French re- 
volution began to influence their sentiments, the 
subject of our memoir seems to have participated. 
During the coldness that existed between hims¢]f 
and his relatives, he had associated with the Whig 
party, and, had; with them and other ardent 
friends of constitutional freedom, seen, with 
gratification, the, people of France emancipate 
themselves from the oppression of an over- 
whelming aristocracy and priesthood. ilow- 
ever he might lament the violence of some of their 
early movements, the ‘benevolence and liberality 
of his disposition induced him to hope that popu- 
Jar excesses would shortly subside, and that a con- 
solidated form of government, uniting the rights 
of each ‘class of society, would be adopted. At this 
period he became, by the influence of the Whig 
interest, the representative of the borough of Ald- 
borough, in Suffolk. 

“ The anarchy of the neighbouring kingdom con- 
tinued; and while the expectations of the friends 
of rational liberty were perpetually disappointed, 
apprehensions began ‘to be ‘entertained for the 
safety of cur own ‘constitutional establishments. 
Lord Grenville, the brother of the subject of this 
memoir, and that great minister, Mr. Pitt, his first 
cousin, were at the head of.public affairs. Their 
speeches, supported by the eloquent animadver- 
sions of Burke upon the tendency of Gallic princi- 
ples, sounded an unremitied peal of alarm. About 
this time Mr. Grenville began to think that his 
Whig, associates were proceeding too far; and he 
acknowledged the danger of the prevalence of what 
was termed sedition, althongh he still contended 
that the severity of many of the ministerial mea- 
sures was extreme and unnecessary. However, 
in a short time he supported the alien-bill, brought 
into the Upper House by Lord Grenville, in its 
passage through the Commons, and took his seat 
on the minsterial benches, 

“fatls Fitzwilliam and Spencer, with the Duke 
of Portland and Mr. Windham, accepted office 
with the administration-in 1794; and Mr. Gren- 
ville, having become reconciled to the line of 
policy of his powerful relatives, undertook an im- 
— mission to Vienna, in concert with Lord 

jpencer. There was reason to fear that the em- 
peror had become weary of his contest with France, 
and that he was urged by the Germanic states to 
enter into preliminaries of peace with the republic. 
The premier considered ‘that thé defection of his 
imperial ally would be fatal to the cause of royalty, 
and therefure despatched to the court of Vienna 
an extraordinary embassy with: offers ‘ofa large 
subsidy. The persuasions of the negotiators were 


successful ; and it was ‘agreed that an expedition, 
aided by German. troops,should, make a descent 
upon the French coast.. For that purpose a body 
of Hessian forces was Janded in the Isle of Wight; 
and when this circumstance called forth the remon- 
strances of the opposition, Mr. Grenville con- 
tended that it was no unjustifiable extension of the 
royal prerogative to introduce foreign troops into 
the British dominions without the previous per- 
mission of parliament. 

“ When the country was alarmed by the stoppage 
of payments at the Bank of England, the subject 
of our memoir was appointed one of the secret 
commissioners for the investigation of the affairs 
of that important national establishment. In the 
winter of 1799 it was the earnest wish of the ener- 
getic premier to arouse Prussia from her lethargic 
neutrality, and to bring her in alliance with Aus- 
tria and Russia against the arms of the French re- 
pablic. Mr. Grenville was selected for this mis- 
sion, and sailed in the Proserpine frigate for the 
Baltic; but the vessel was wrecked in one of the 
severest storms ever known, and many of the sea- 
men perished. Mr. Grenville with his despatches 
escaped, and proceeded under circumstances of 
great danger and difficulty to Berlin; but the fa- 
mous Abbé Sieyes had arrived there from Paris 
before him, and had prevailed with his Prussian 
majesty to remain firm to his engagements with 
the French republic: Mr. Grenville obtained a 
vote of parliament of 1086/., to compensate him 
for the loss he sustained by the wreck of the Pro- 
serpine. 

“At the peace of Amiens, he was one of those 
statesmen who, with his brother, Lord Grenville, 
and Mr. Windham, let no opportunity escape of 


reprobating the abject and insufficient conditions |- 


on which it had been concluded. In along and 
eloquent speech against the address to the crown 
on that subject in 1802, he deciared, that ‘ Gentle- 
men who defended the terms of the peace must 
have purposely lost sight of the real objects of 
the war. He had never considered it in any 
other light but as a war for indemnity and 
security. The enemy had threatened the exist- 
ence of our liberties and our constitution. To 
preserve them, and to prevent the diffusion of 
principles subversive of all the bonds of society—to 
obtain indemnity for the expences we had been 
compelled to incur, and security for the future— 
was the real and avowed object of the war. Mi- 
nisters had thrown our successes aside; they seem 
to have forgotten our victories; and our conquests 
would remain, to heighten and aggravate the re- 
flections that must arise from the contemplation of 
our sacrifices. To have been victorious, and yet 
to be treated as a vanquished nation, was galling 
and mortifying to the British mind!’ When Mr. 
Pitt again accepted office in 1804, Mr. Grenville 
expressed his regret that a broad and comprehen- 
sive administration had not been formed; and 
subsequently, in the ministry of his brether and 
Mr. Fox, he was appointed First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. Since the dissolution of that cabinet, he 
has lived alternately in refined society and in lite- 
rary retirement, happy in himself, and honoured 
by all who know him.” 

Mr. Grenville was a very accomplished scholar 
and a very warm friend of literature, to which he 
fondly devoted the last thirty years of his life; en- 
joying the most refined and cultivated society, and 
partaking in those pursuits which elevate the cha- 
racter of man above, the grosser concerns of a 
bustling world, and make for him a sort of paradise 
among his books and the communion with kindred 
spirits in like manner delighted with the calm and 
high enjoyments which are the fruit of their study 
—for ‘*Wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths are peace.” ‘ 

It has been said that Mr. Grenville posseased 
the secret of the authorship of Junius ; and we can 
state that it was a question to which he would not 
speak directly !! 
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MUSIC: : 

The Mustrated Musical Aimanae ; a Visiling Table: 
Book and pial Annu ior 1847, Sdited, 
and the Songs written,,by FW. i Bayley. The 
Music composed expressly for this Work by 
Balfe, Wallace; A. Lee, Crouch, Hatton; Fiori- 
mel, The Illustrations: bys ‘** Phiz,” Meadows, 
Doyle,. Weigal, Hine, ,Hammerton, Warren, 
Crowquill. The Comic Pages and Facetiz by the 
Author of the “ New Tale ofa Tub,” the “ Comic 
Nursery Stories,” &c, . London, Henry Hurst. 

Tuk title-page tells of a,book the bare pictures. in 
which would recommend. it to every table, where 
time might be relieved by a good hour's amuse- 
ment. It is rife with all kinds of, waggeries and 
drolleries. Bayley’s ready and inexhaustible vein 
of fun and pun has almost run riot in, the fall scope 
of a whole dynasty of twelye months; and wher- 
ever the book is opened, entertaining. caricature 
and music will be found to pass. an evenjng merrily 
in the domestic circle. Of the ballads, which are 
all pretty, we fancy most the song of May, by.Vin- 
cent Wallace, and think it will be the greatest 
favourite. 

The Musical Bijou: an Album of Music and Poetry 
for 1847. Edited by F. H. Burney. London, 
D’Almaine and Co. 

Contains fifty songs and (many, pieces, sets of 
quadrilles, mostly original, &c., none of which-are 
at all likely to become favourites; indeed, it is the 
poorest music we ever saw in such rich binding; 
the covers are elegantly. illuminated, and the fron: 
tispiece is a charming production. 

Parts 11., I11., IV, of Handel s Sacred Oratorio * The 

Messiah,’ and Part’ 1., Haydn's Oratorio Phe 

Creation,” in Voeat Score } with a Separate Accom- 

paniment for the Organ or Pianoforte. Arranged by 

Vincent Novello: “Av Novello. 

To all lovers of sacred‘nusic these: nv 

be welcome ; the accompaninrént is « 

nised. . 
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THE DRAMA. 
Haymarket—The Round of Wrong has been pro- 


duced aud played here during tlie past week with 


success. In it Mr. Webster has a. part requiring 
variety of talent, force, and discrimination, in. which 
he acquits’ himself véry ably. Miss Fortescue 
plays the heroine with sweetness and feeling, and 
Mr. Stuart a princ'pal character with much effect. 
For the comic, which has little or no connexion 
with the main aétion, Buckstone is excessively 
quaint and amusing; Mrs. Clifford, as usual, very 
clever, and making the most of what she has to do; 
and Mr. Rogets equally good in his line. , 
Lyceum.—On Monday The Battle of Life was 
fought on this Stage, Me. Albert Smith haying 
adapted, and vety easily, Dickens’s Christmas tale 
to the purposes of representation, We know not 
whether we ought to ascribe, it to the inherent 
dramatic essénce of the composition, or to. the 
talents of the company who sustained, the charac- 
ters; but it certainly seemed as if the au:hor, had 
not only written it with a distinct. view ‘for. the 
theatre, but to the individual ‘performers at this 
house, Never was a piece better acted; nor ah 
entire cast more completely at liome, Mrs. Keeley 
was the identical Clemency of our review quotation, 
and Keeley as good in the part of Britain. . Frank 
Matliews as Dr. Jeddler, Meadows as_Suitchey, and 
Turner (with less to do) as Craggs, embodied the 
descriptions of the pen in a manner not to be sur- 
passed; nor were the less striking parts less ably 


filled, though from their, nature less Peay ge 


Mr. Leigh Murray, (new at this house) was, gen; 
tlémanily and effective in Alfred Heathfield (ane we 
have not many actors iw ho-can | lay gentlemen); 
F, Vining a little old-looking perhaps, but other: 
wise excellént in Michael ard n; whilst the ladies, 
whether maiden or married, ‘gentle, or Pe ytan 4 
all gtacefully or amusingly personat Migs 
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(Mrs. Craggs). Nothing could be more successful 
than the performance, and the commanders at the 
Lyceum may fairly look forward, like the Duke of 

éllington, to be the heroes of a hundred battles, 
though only of theatric life. 








VARIETIES. 


Literary Pensions.—Her Majesty has placed upon 
this list Mrs. Margaret Turnbull, sister of Dr. 
Leyden, 507. per annum; and a like sum to Mrs. 
Fanny Gurwood, thé widow of Colonel Gurwood, 
author of the Wellington Despatches. 

A Hakluyt Society, for the publication of old voy- 
ages and travels, from the earliest period to the 
time of Dampier, has been formed. Sir R. Mur- 
chison presided at ‘a public meeting, where this 
was determined, and the name adopted iustead of 
The Columbus, which was originally proposed. Mr. 
W. R. Hamilton was elected treasurer, and fur 
secretary Mr, Cooley, from whom the design ema- 
nated, and whose exertions have brought it to its 
present issue. The works will be printed for sub- 
scribets at one pound per annum, as in the Camden 
and other similar associations. 

AcElub-School, or College, has been projected in 
the-City, for the education of the sons of clerks in 

cial h The expenses are proposed 
to be paid by the pupils, as in a mutual insurance 
case: 

Important Astronomical Discovery. — At the last 
meeting of the Royal Irish Academy, Sir William 
Hamilton stated the probability—in his own mind 
it amounted almost to a certainty, by a certain 
mathematical process which he had employed—of 
his: having approached, if he did not actually hit, 
the central sun, the star round which the luminary 
ofjour.own system and hiasatellites revolve. Should 
this be ascertained demonstratively, the discovery 
will,be certainly the greatest achieved in the pre- 
sent, century; although during the period which 
has elapsed six new planets have been detected, 
one of them attended by moons, and the last, pro- 
bably also, as well as Saturn, encircled by a ring.— 
Dublin Evening Post. : 

Roman Remains, apparently of some interest (from 
the account in the Ipswich Journal), have been dis- 
covered at the depth of 6 feet in a ficld at Melton | 
near Lifford. They belong to a tegularium, or 
matiufactory of tiles. . 
~‘Australia.— Mr. Surveyor Smythe has returned 
from his seéeond expedition to Cape Otway, has- 
tened in consequence ofa melancholy and disas- 
trous occurrence, the murder of one of his men by 
tué “blacks. After this event Mr. Smythe, finding 
his’ stock’ of provisions nearly exhausted, deemed 
it advisable to return. It is his intention, we be- 
lieve, to make a third excursion to the Cape Otway 
country a8 ‘soon as he has given in his report to 
Government,— Geelong Advertiser (New South 
Wales), August 8, ; 

For Copies of the Madras Journal of Literature and 
Science, No. 30, June 1844, No. 31, March 1846, 
wé have to thank some [ndian friend. From the 
Wide hiatus of nearly two years between these Nos., 
we observe that a publication of much oriental 
merit and interést; which we had thought to be de- 
flinct, has revived; and we rejoice to be able to add, 
from an’ inspection of the last, with rather an in- 
ctéase than a ‘loss of value. The account, with a 
drawing, of a cromlech in the Carnatic, near Pulli- 
condah, between Madras and Bangalore, is a strik- 
ing proof Of the universality of these mysterious 
citcles. “' é Saad 

Mr. John “Duwkin, author of the History of Oz- 
stony rat of Daitert, and a number of 
‘Opographical productions, died at-the latter town 
oh Tiesday, syed ‘sixty-four. 

Selave Antiquities—M. V. Grigorovitch, pro- 

ae Schivsnie! at ‘asan, has returned to St. 
‘Petersburgh, fro 1a tWo years’ tour in the Turkish 
; ae Ren ane MSS., inscriptions, 
other antiquities. “He is stated to-have brought 
Hind ates emains 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Burger's Leonora, translated by Julia M. Cameron, with 
Illustrations by Maclise, R.A., 4to, 15s. — Mayo’s Clinical 
Facts and Reflections, 8vo, 8s.—Guide to French Transla- 
tion, by L. Coutanseau, 12mo, 3s. 6d.— Analysis of the 
Latin Tongue, by the Rev. T. Cooke, new edit., revised by 
the Rev. C. N. Clifford, 12mo, 2s.—The Doctrine of Jeho- 
vah, addressed to the Parsés, by J. Wilson, D.D., F.R.S., 
3d edit. fep. 2s.—History of the French Revolution, by 
D. W. Jobson, 2d edit. 8vo0, 6s.—Excerpta ex Scriptoribus 
Classicis de Britannia, compiled by the Rev. J. A. Giles, 
8vo, 7s. 6d.— Forms in the lonic Dialeet in Homer, with 
Appendix, &c., translated from the German of Lucas, 
12mo, 3s. 6¢—Commercial Statisties, by J. M*Greggor, 
Vol. IIL. royal 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d.—The Florist’s Journal and 
Gardener's Record, 8vo, coloured plates, 12s.—The Mosaic 
Creation viewed in the Light of Modern Geology, by G. 
Wizht, 12mo, 4s. 6¢.—Sankey’s Medical Guide, 12mo, 5s. 62. 
—The Book of Thought, Vol. II., with Index, p.-8vo,8s. 6d. 
—Lumley’s Removal Act, l2mo, 4th edit. 2s.6d.—A Treatise 
on the Stamp Laws of Great Britain and Ireland, by H. 
Tilsley, Esq., 8vo, 1/. 6s.—Bishop Jeremy Taylor, his Con- 
temporaries, &c., by R. A. Willmott, 2mo, 5s.—Shelford 
on Lunaties, Idiots, &e., 2d edit. 1/. Ls. 6¢. —Byle’s (Mr. 
Sergeant) on Bills of Exchange, 5th edit. 20s.—Sir Roger 
Twysden’s Vindication of the Church of England in point 
of Schism, 8vo, 7s. 6d.— Phillips’s Christian Expetieuce, 
18mo, 10th edit. 2s.—Early Days of English Princes, by 
Mrs. R. Gray, 4t., coloured, 5s.—The Silver Swan; a Fairy 
Tale, coloured, 5s.—Memoirs of the Life of General Pépe, 
3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6¢.—Gordon on the Divine Perfec- 
tions, 12mo, 2s. 6d. —Gordon on the Intellectual Powers, 
12mo, 1s. 6¢.— A Glossary of Terms used in British He- 
raldry, 8vo, 16s —Chillingworth’s Religion of Protestants, 
post 8vo, 3s. 64.—Aristotle’s Treatise of Rhetoric, p.-8vo, 
5s.—Tales from the Eastern Land, by A. S. Grimm, Esq., 
3s. 6d.; coloured, 4s. 64. — Aunt Carry’s Ballads fur Child- 
ren, by the Huon Mrs. Norton, 4to, 6s.; coloured, 10s. 64.—- 
The Christmas Log, 12mo, el. gilt, 2s. 6¢.—The Charmed 
Roe, illustrated by Otto Speckter, square, 5s.—The Fairy- 
Ring, new edit. 7s. 6¢.—Stories for Children from the.His- 
tory uf England, sq. crown, 5s.—The Sikhs and Afghans, 
by Shahamat Ali, post 8vo, 12s,—Sketches of the History 
of the Christian Art, by Lord Lindsay, 3 vols. 8vo, 12. L1s. 6d. 
—Instructions in Practical Surveying, &e., by G. D. Burr, 
2d edit. post 8vo0, 7s. 6¢.—The Old ‘Man's Home, by the 
Rev. W. Adams, 12mo, 2s. 6d.—The Evangelical Alliance, 
by J. W. Massie, D.D,, 8vo, 8s. 6d. — The Orators of the 
Age, by G. H. Francis, Esq., 8vo, 10s, 6d. — The Principal 
Diseases of India briefly described, by C. A. Gordon, M.D., 
12mo, 3s. 6¢.—Calvinism the Religion of the Bible, by 
T. M‘Culloch, D.D., 12mo, cl., 3s. 6¢d.—Braithwaite’s Retro 
spect, Vol. XLV., July to Dec. 1846, 12mo, cl.,6s.—Oliver and 
Boyd’s Edinburgh Almanac for 1847, 18mo, bd., 4s —Blen- 
cow’s Plain Sermons, 2d series, 12mo, cl., 7s. 64.—Tuck’s 
Sharehoider’s Manual, 8th edit., 12mo, 10s.—Biographical 
Sketch of Thomas Clarkson, by T. Taylor, 2d edit., 3s.— 
Naturalist’s Library, Vol. XVI.: Animals, Vol. [f., 12mo,cl., 
s. 6d.—The Poetical Language of Flowers, by Thomas 
Miller, 12mo, silk, 10s.6d.; mor., 12s.—Progressive Geogra- 
hy for Children, 18mo, cloth, 4th edit., 1s. 6¢.—Puss in 
oots, new edit., square, sewed, 5s. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


(This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 


1816. h. m. s. | _ 1846. h. m. s. 
ec.26.. . . 11 0482); Dec.30 . .. ll 248 
Ti. 2.0) eek a — 3147 
rere se 1817 
9... — 2168 Jan. 1 .. . 12 3 432 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
NOTICE. 

> We have again to request our friends and subscribers 
to lose no time in making up their volumes of the Lilerary 
Gazette (enlarged Series, of which the present is the last 
No.) for the year 1816, by procuring any back numbers in 
which they may be deficient. We have also to solicit the 
favour of early orders, through all respectable publishers, 
booksellers, and newsvendors, from those who purpose to 
commence the year 1817 with this journal. 
Being obliged this week to go to press on Thursday 
evening, and with the difficult last Number of the year, 
must excuse us to every correspondent who has been at 
all late with communications. 
Our Index is (as usual) given with this number; so that 
our new subscribers (many, we hope!) may begin the new 
year feirly and freely with us; and those who are tired of 
us (few, we hope!) bid us “* God-speed” with a completed 
volame of our series. 
Correspondents will oblige us if they take the trouble fo 
name in letters which accompany books, prints, or other 
articles, the things they accompany. We are often much 
puzzled when (amid the number of our daily receipts) 
these get separated, and we cannot guess to what the 
writers refer. Distinct descriptions and addresses are 
also very desirable to preclude the necessity for research 


NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
BY MR. BENTLEY. 


I. 
HOWITT'S 
HOMES AND HAUNTS OF THE 
BRITISH POETS. 
2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations by Witttam and 
GEORGE MeAsom, 30s. bound. 
Ir 
FEATHERSTONHAUGH’S 
CANOE VOYAGE TO THE MINNAY- 
soroR. 
2 vols. 8v9, with Map and Plates, 28s. bound. 
IIr. 
SIR HARRIS NICOLAS’S LIFE AND TIMES OF 
SIR CHRISTOPHER HATTON, K.G, 
8vo, with Portrait, 15s. bound. 
Iv. 
MEMOIRS OF 
THE LIFE OF GENERAL PEPE. 
Written by Himself. 
3 vols. post Svo, 1/. lls. 6d. 

¥. 

THE NEW AND CONCLUDING SERIES OF 
\THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 
With a Memoir of the Rev. R. H. BARHAM. 

Edited by his Son. 


1 vol., with Ilustratious by Leecu and Georce Crurk- 
SHANK, 10s. Gad. 


ALSO, NOW READY. 
vi. 
7 2's WILL; 
Or, The HALF-BROTHERS, 
A Novel. 3 vols, 


VIL. 
THE GREAT OYER OF POISONING: 
THE TRIAL OF 
THE EARL and COUNTESS of SO- 
MERSET for the Murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. By 
ANDREW AMOS, Esq. 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. bound. 


Vill. 


SECOND EDITION of an ANTI- 
QUARIAN RAMBLE ufrough the STREETS of LONDON, 
By JOHN THOMAS §MITH. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 


Ix. 
DANIEL DENNISON, 
AND THE CUMBERLAND STATESMAN, 
By Mrs. HOFLAND. 
3 vols. 


a, 

THE QUEEN’S COOK. 
SECOND EDITION of FRANCA- 
TECLI’S MODERN COOK 
8vo, with Engravings, 15s. bound. 


=x, 
SECOND EDITION of LORD 
MALMESBURY’S DIARIES and CORRESPON DENCE. 
Edited by his GRANDSON, the Third Earl, 4 vols. 8yo, 
with Portraits, 3/. 


XII. 


SECOND EDITION of the 


DEBUTANTE; or, the London Season, By Mrs. GORE. 
3 vols, 


Ricwarp Bentcey, New Burlington Street, 








ast Volléction of sich ancient remains, 


A 





where time is so imperious in its demands. 


Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS.— 

E. J. DENT, by Appointment, Watchmaker to the 
spectfully solicits from the Public an inspection of his Stock of WATCHES, 
which has been greatly increased to meet.the many purchases at this 
season of the Year. ies’ Gold Watches, at Si. 8s. Beautifully enamelled 
cased ditto, 12/. 12s. Excellent Gentlemen's Gold Watches, 10/. 10s. Silver 
Leveny — jewelled in 4 holes, 6/. 6s, each, Youths’ Silver Watches, 
41. 4s. each. 

82 Strand: 53 Cockspur Street; and 34 Royal Exchange. 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, so long celebrated for improvement, retains its superiority 
as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin » possessing 
sn aromatic and lasting wn each Packet is labelled with Perkins’s 
steel plate of Windsor Castle 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., prepared 
without angular corners. 

Henorte’s Paxsxavariy# Toorn-Powprr, an effectua! preparation for 
beautitying the Teeth, and preserviag them in a sound and healthy 
condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divesting the 
Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the ename} in polish 
and colour. 

Henprte’s Mowttixe is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous sub- 
stances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, having 
also a delightful pertume. 

His ive Liquid is a inspecific for producing a new growth 
where the Hair is failing. 

Hexpare’s Cop Cream oF Roses,prepared in great perfection. 

Improvep Scouxixa Dnops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 

en tee MARKING Lyx, for Linen, to be used without preparation, ls.a 
botth 

RGUS. LIFE. INSURANCE COMPANY, 
36 Throgmorton Street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act ct Parliament. 
Taomas FAancoms, Esq.y Alderman, Chairman, 
Witiam Liar, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 
Richard F. Arden, Lig John Humphery, Esq., Alderman, 
William Banbrisy Esq. -P. 
Edward Rates, F Thomas. Kelly, ba . fe 
Thomas Camplin, Esq, Jeremiah Pitcher, 
James Clitt, Esq. Lewis Pocock, 
Robert Ingleby, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeafferson, 2 Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2 Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 








Low Rates of Premium. 


Persons assuring in this Office have the benefit of the lowest ra‘e ot 
premium which is compatible with the safety of the assured, and which 
is, in effect, equivalent to an annual bonus. They have likewise the 
security of a large subscribed capital—an Assurance fund of nearly a 

uarter of a million, and an annual income of upwards of 60,000/., arising 
rom the issue of between 5000 and 6000 Policies. 


Annual Premium to assure 1001. 





Age. For One Year. For Seven Years Whole Term. 
20 £0 17 3 £0191 | #1 1 10 
30 ee me 1 .3..25 4 2 r 4 

40 a ee 2 14 10 

50 1 19 10 400 

60 - | 3.27 @. 6 0 10 








One-half of the “ whole term” premium may remain on credit tor seven 
years, or one-third of the premium may remain for life as a debt upon 
the policy at 5 per cent, er may be paid off at any time without notice. 

In Assurances for Advances of ae as pnt for debts, or as a pro- 
vision for a family, where the least present sy desirable, the varied 
and cer ehensive tables of the "Argus will | ro ten id to be particularly 
fa) to the Assured. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been furnished. 

The Medical Officers attend daily at a quarter before two o'clock, and 
Policies issued the same day. 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 


A liberal commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


NDIA AND LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 17 Cornhill, London. 
Richard Hartley Kennedy, Esq., Chairman. 
‘ George Wiilinm Anderson, Esq., Deputy  Chalraiant, 
INVALID LIVES ASSURED; also, 
Select Lives, —ineluding the Lives of Naval and wpe Officers 
proceeding to or resident in India, or other parts of the Wor 


INDIAN RATES OF PREMIUM MUCH LOWER TH ~—y ‘oe ANY 
EXISTING COMPANY. 


Impaired state of health admitted in Policies on Invalid Lives. 





Annnal Premiam for £100... Half Premiom Table. 





First Seven| Remainder 


First Seven | ir ind 
Age: | "Years. of Life. || 48¢- ve eal er 








5. . 
20 04 | s 
50 u 60 
40 1 6 | 




















GEORGE N, WRIGHT, M.A., Manager. 


RQUAY, DEVON.—BEULAH HOUSE.— 

Mrs. HOWELL continues to receive a limited bet of ¥: 
ies of the Higher aes to es ay Fatocate. FO 
Her sys'em is forts . 
ey of Home with Careful ‘and it Tuition. mee — 
of Instruction includes French, German, Italian, Music, 
s fi v a Drawing, with every branch of a Sound and Refined Eng- 


lown.t. begs to direct attention to the superior advantages oftered 
by boy han suvorred climate of Torquay to Delicate Children,—to secure 
to her Pupils the full benefit of which, Mrs. Howczt gives a summer 


vacation onl, ¥. 
References of the highest consideraticn. , 











Brown, 4s. 6d. per bottle. 
Pale, 5s. ditto. 


“THE STANDAR 


3s. per bottle. 


10s. per doz. large bottles. 
sm. 


” 


8. ” 
exclusive of carriage from 
London, 


D OF COGNAC,” 


WHICH IS THE BEST FOREIGN BRANDY, 


THE PATENT BRANDY, and the GENUINE SELTERS WATER, protected 
by the Patent Metallic Capsule, the only sure and self-evident safeguard against adulteration, can be obtained 
throughout the Kingdom at the respective prices above mentioned, or at 


7 SMITHFIELD BARS, AND 96 


ST. JOHN STREET, LONDON. 





LOBE INS URANC EI 
PALL MALL ano CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Evwazp Gotpsm1p, Esq., Chairman 
WicuiraM Tire, Esq, F. RK. s., Deputy- Chairman, 
Greorce Caxr Gern, Esq., ‘Treasurer. 


Established 1903, 

For Fire and Life Insurance ard Annuities, and the Pur- 
chase of Reversions and Life Contingencies. 
Capitar—ONE MILLION STERLING. 

The whole paid up and invested, and entirely independent of the 
amount of Premiums received... 

Insurances may be effected on Single Lives, on Joint Lives, and on the 
contingency of one life surviving another. 

Persons deriving Life Incomes from Church ———_ Public Offices, 
and any other Civil or Military Employment, may, appropriating a 
part of their income to provide the Annual Pay nay "alleviate the dis- 
tress se their death would otherwise occasion to their family or 
friend: 

Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, or other informa- 
tion, may be obtained at the Offices iu London, and of the Company’s 
Agents in the country. 

Fire Policies due at Christmas must be paid on or before 
the 9th of January. 

By order of the Board, 
JOUN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary. 

London, December, 1846. 


RT-UNION of LONDON. 
Established 1837. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 10th Victoria, 1816. 
President. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
Vice-Presidents. 


Tur Most Nostr tne Marquis or NortTHAmpron, P.R.S. 
Tue Rigur Hon. tur Lorp Paupnos. 
Tuz Ricur Hon, THE Lond MonreaGie. 





Council, 

The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Arundel | George Godwin, F. ah »F. 

and Surrey. {T.c, Harrison, Es 
John Auldjo, Esq., F.R.S. | &. Hawkins, Esq., 
Charles Barry, Esq., R.A. i en Hayward, Esq 
Thos. Bell, Esq., F. ~ 8. | Henry Thomas itope, Esq. 
John Britton, Esq. .» F.S.A. j William Leaf, Fsq 
B. B. Cabbell, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., | William C. Macready, Esq. 

Treasurer. | Thomas P, Matthew, Esq. 
The Rev. Edward Relteidge: | The Rev. H. H. Milman, 
William Collard, E: Richard Morris, Esq. 
Robert Dickson, Fsq., M.D., F.L.S. | John Noble, Esq., F.S.A 
Charles John Dimond, Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq., F.3. A. 
George Dodd, Esq., M.P. Mr. Serjeant Thompson, F. “= A. 
Thomas L. Donaldson, Esq. | R. Zouch =. Troughton, E. 
The Lord Bishop of Ely. Samuel Wilson, Esq., Alderman 


AKLUYT SOCIETY.—At a Meeting held 


ou the 15th December 1846, at 12 St. Jumes’s Square, 
Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON in the Chair, 


It was Resolved, on a the motion of Dr. Andrew Smith, seconded by 
Sir Charles Malcolm, 

** That a Society, ma at called the Haxturr Socrery, be formed for 
the purpose of printing, for distribution among its members, the most 
rare and valuable Voyages, Travels, and Geographical Records, from an 
early period of exploratory euterprise to the circumnavigation of Dam- 


pier. 

‘* That the Annual Subscription be One Guinea, payable on the lat 
January; and that each Subscriber be entitled to reveive, without fur- 
ther charge, a copy of every Work produced by the Society, within the 
year subscribed for. 

at as soon as the Society shall be in a condition to conimence 
operations, aGcneral Meeting of the Subseribers be cailed for the:pur+ 
ose of electing a Council; and that the management of its affairs be 
entrusted in the meantime to the following Provisional Council, with 
power to add to their numbers. 


PaovistonaL — NCIL. 

Dr. Beke. | T. Hodekin, Esq., M.D 
Maj. Gen. Sir J. T. Briggs, K.H. W, A. Martine, Es, 
Capt. F. Bullock, R.N. Sir J. M’Grig®r, bt, si in TRS: 
Bolton weak g Esq. +» M.R.S.L. Rear-Adm}. Sir'C. Malcolm. 

pas. Darw ba The Rév. H, H, Milman, M.A. 
Sir Henry Ellis, H, F. RS 4 R. Moncton Milnes, Exq., M.P. 
“yr ae ma, Sir R. I. Murchison, ¥,8.S. 

EK, Gray, Esq., ¥.R.S. Andrew Smith, Esq., M.D. 
Ww. Rr. Hamilten, en + F.RS. Sir G. Staunton, Bt, M, P., F.R.8, 


Secactarr—W. D. Cooley, Esq. F.R.G.S. 
Baxxsus—Bonverie and Co., 11 Haymarket. 


Names and Subscriptions receiged at the Bankers; at the London 
Library, 12 St. James’s Square ; A by the Secretary, W.'D. Cooley, Esq., 
33 King Street, gree es . Rich and‘Sons, }¢ Red Lion Square ; 
John Arrowsmith, 10 Soho Square; and Smith aud Elder, 65 Coruhill, 


LAUDET’S DAGUERREOTYPE POR- 
TRAIT ESTABLISHMENT, 18 King liam Street, West 
Strand.—Notice.—Mr. CLAUDET, receiving daily 4 and inquirie, 
from persons who have had their portraits taken by him previous to his 
1 g the li coca non-inverted, begs ta announces 
that, in ordet to give every one t this most important im- 
on nants he will be ready at an oo to EXCHANGE INVERTED 
RAITS fur NON-INVERTED ones at avery moderate charge. A 
poe tema portrait, when coloured by M vr, claudet’ 's improved method, 
forms a most pleasing and life-like miniature, 


7 
ITERARY ASSISTANCE. — An Author of 
high standing, who has published and edited works to which he 

can confidently refer, proffirs his services in devising a 
to original productions, and would aftord his suggestions and counsel, to- 
gether with efficient assistance during the course of composition, or ‘him- 
self execute the contemplated work, The mest inviolable secrecy may be 


Telied on. 
Address, X.Y. Z., Mr. Philp, 3 Haymarket. 














William Ewart, Esq., M.P. | Edward Wyndham, Esq. 
Colonel Fox, M.P. j Thomas Wyse, Esq., M.P. 
John S. Gaskoin, Esq. 

The Council have much satisfaction ‘in announcing to the Public that 
the Charter granted under the Act passed in the last Session of Parlia- 
ment has received the Great Seal, and that the Art-Union of London is 
now a Corporate Body, with all the rights and privileges thereto be- 
longin, 
OF council feel assured es the ee being thus pene on a firm 
and permanent basis, a great extension of its beneficial operations will 
result; that many will be induced to join who have been hitherto de- 
terred by doubts ofits legality or permanency; while the Council, feeling 
that the existence of the Society is no longer precarious, will be authorised 
to make all such prospective arrangements as may be desirable; and it 
will be their anxtous endeavour so to apply the means at the Society's 
disposal as to carry out in the most effectual manner the great objects it 
has in view,—the dissemination of a knowledge and love of Art, the im- 

general taste, and the consequent elevation of the Fine 


scheme of Prizes for the present year will see in oe to 
me ee es portion of Works, to be selected 
»” made 


7 
S RESIDENT GOVERNESS. —A Young 
Lady, 21 years of ( respectably connected), is desirous of 
obtaining an en, ent as Resident Governess in a gentleman's family, 
where the Pupils are under 1@ years of age. She will undertake to instruct 
in the French and German Languages, Music, Sin, ing, Drawing, the Ru- 
ae of Italian and Latin, and the usual branches of a sound English 
ucation 


Address to E. B., Post awe Camberwell Green, peas 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 





Dedicated, by Permission, to Her Majesty. 


COTLAND DELINEATED in a series of 
Views of the principal Cities and Towns, Cathedrals, Abbeys, and 

other Monastic Remains; the Castles and Baronial Mansions ; ; the Moun- 
tains and soe Sea-coast, and’ other and Picturesque Scenery 





N Baonzr, from an Original Figure 2 “ noes At 
reduced copy by Mr. Nixon, of a figure of 


expressly or the Society, by Mr. W. B. Kirk. 
DASTS IN Inox, from a 
Tuan, le the British Museum. 
called “Inno- 
: and 


She Member will pevaived a pair 0 of Prints, —# Tue Last Exnnace,” 
and “ Tre Neapoutran WEDDING,” Mr. Charles Rolls and 
specti A.,—with a Set of En- 


rtoons submitted in 
gh wrt wg of 5001. offered the Socict for an Historical 
ubscriptions for the present cn are now ay 
By Order, 
GEORGE Gopwin. 
LEWIS POCOCK, } Honorary Secretaries, 
4 Trafalgar Square, 2ith Dec., 1816. 





cotland. From — by ae wmield, R.A., 
George Cattermole, W. L. Leitch, Thomas Creswick, A. “sr David Ro- 
meine R.A., a a wy hn Nash, Horatio Macculioch, BSA, 
Lithographed . De With copious Letterpress, ‘OH 
PARKER LAWSON, M.Ay i 


PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS, 
Prints, each Part ware RS 
Proots, of which only 250 vill te snken, a ahd each Plite in 
Cgraed tad Monte nian ote Fl Brew er 
- 3,3 0 
It Wy provmeed, #0 <enrictn De Series in Thanty Forts, each containing 
ee 'wenty Pages of Letterpress. Firs Rant to oppeet <8 
the Ist of January, 1847, and the succeeding Numbers every al 


Published aa peyote eee 
ubli: by aan FE H 


. 





With n 
Th 
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DINBURGH _REVIEW, No. CLXXI.— 
ADVERTISEMPRDS Todt inaection in No. 171 of “ The 


Edinburgh met ag! are; requested to be sent to the Papel 
y 


and BILts on or before 











lishers’ by Fridhy,.the Jist inst. j 
Monday, Jan: uary the 3a, "Y847.. = 
39 Paternoster Row, 

Dec. 26, 1846. : 
THe QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CLVIL, 

Will be published next week. 

CONTENTS. 

I. The MARQUIS of MONTROSE. 
II. TALES by a BARRISTER: 
III. PRESENT STATE of SCIENCE—FARADAY’S 
DISCOURSES. 
IV, The RAGGED; SCBQOLS. 
V, The STUARTS in ITALY. 
VI. GIL VICENTE— PORTUGUESE DRAMA. 
VIL. IRELAND. 
VIII. DIVISLON of PROPERTY in FRANCE. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
On Thursday wil! be published, 
LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE. 
No. CCCLXXV. For JANUARY, IS{7. Price 2s. 64. 
CONTENTS: 
Tite Court oF Loris Printer. 
Mipppco;°a Tare. Chap. fv. 
EuGenr, MARL»ORovGH, FrenericK, NAPOLEON, AND Wer.incron. 
Lays AND Leoanns oF THR THAMES. 
Prusstan Mriirarny MreMotr:. 
LA?PENAERG'’S ANGLO-SAXONS. 
Scor.igh, Mevopins, BY Devra. 
Genmrat Mack; a Cinistatas Carnot. 
Rerikctions Succrsrey py re CakEeR oy Tre Late Premier. 
William captzaiance and Sons, 45 Georve Strect, Edinburgh; and 
7 Paternoster Row, Lon¢ don. 





“ The Man tn the Moon.” 


On the Ist of January 1547, will be Published, price Sixpence, oon by 
ALBERT SMITH and ANGUS B. REACH, No. I. 


HE MAN in'the MOON; a Monthly eatin 
and Bytletin ee New Measures, New Me n, New Books, New Plays, 
New Jokes, and New Nonsense; being an Act for the Amalgamation of 
the Broad Gauge of Fancy with the Narrow Gauge of Fact, into the Grand 
General Anmusement Junction. 
London: Clark, Warwick Lane, and all Booksellers, and sold at every 
Railway Station in the kingdom. 





On thé Ist ah donnere will be published, i in Oue Volume, demy Seas 
lyth gilt, with Numerous [lustrations, 
HRONICLES of CHARTER- HOUSE. 
Price to Subseribers, Ten Shillings ; to Non-Subscribers, Twelve 
Shillings and Sixpence. 
Seveceibore! Naines:received by the unten George Bell, 
186 Fleet Street. 





R.. -TRALLL’S. NEW TRANSLATION of 
the WORKS of JOSEPITGS.  Wittr Hates Explanatory Essays, 
and Pictoriat Miustrations,’ In Monthly Parts. 

The First Patt, with Fight Plate will x published on January 1st 
1847, price 5s., super-royal 5vo; and 10s. large paper, with proof impres- 
sions of the Plates. A complete Prospectus of the work may be obtained 
through any Bookseller, 


London; oulston and Stoneman; Dublin: W. Curry and Co, 





The following Works will be published on the 31st inst. 


ANITY. FAIR.—Pen and Pencil Sketches of 


English Society. No. I... By W. M. THACKERAY (Titmarsh). 
With numerous Illustfations, Price Te. 


The COMIC HISPORY of ENGLAND. No. 


VU. . By GILBERT A. 4. BECKETT Ulustrated by Leech. Price ls. 


DOUGLAS JERROLD’S SHILLING MAG- 


ZINF.* Nol XXV. 
PUNCH! or, 

LXVI. Price da 4d. 
London: Published at the Puach Office, 45 Fleet Street. 


the London Charivari. Part 





New Work by Boz. 
On the 31st inst. will be published, price 1s., the Fourth Number of 


DEALINGS with the FIRM of DOMBEY 
Sfo 291" | and gon, 


Wholesale, Retail, and for Erportation. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Hlustrations by HABLOT K. BROWNE. 
London; Bradbory and vans, Whitefriars. 





TT 
New Work by Michael Angelo Vitinarsh. 


On the Ist of January, ‘o ued in Monthly Parts, — ls. each, 
with numerous Hlustrations on Steel an 


V ANITY: ‘PAR Pen-and Pencil Sketches of 
vay 1, English Society, 

Author of « The’ aor at Bl yp wehy Cornhill to Grand 

Calros" of « Jeamev's Didty* and’ 


thé *« Snob Papers” in Punch, &c. 
mite RRA AG isements willjbe received at the Office, during the 
Ugngon; Publ Ofice, 85 Fleet stret J Memaies 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Now ready,.a Fourth Edition, enlarged and illustrated, with 58 Designs by 
W. B. Scott, 12mo, in rich illuminated cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


URSERY RHYMES of ENGLAND, col- 
lected chiefly from Oral Tradition. 
J. O. HALLIWELL, Esq. F.R.S., &ec. 


 Mastrations! And here they are: clever pictures, which the three- 
year olds understand before their a,s,c, and whici ot the fifty-three-year 
olds like almost as well as the eases: "—Literary Gaze 


UIDE to the ANGLO-SAXON TONGUE: 

a Grammar after Rask, with Extracts in Prose and Verse, with 

Notes for the use of Learners. By E. J. Vernon, B.A., Oxon. 12mo, 
5s. Gd. cloth. 


«oo The reader is furnished with a cheaper, easier, more c om prehensive, 


and not less gered guide to this tongue than has hitherto been placed 
within his reach. 


Hiss AYS on the LITERATURE, POPULAR 
|_4 SUPERSTITIONS, and HISTORY of ENGLAND inthe MIDDLE 
AGFS. By Tuomas Writ, M.A., F.S.A. Two stout vols. post Svo, 
cloth, 1s. 





Oye iS of HERALDRY, with Tilustra- 


tions from old English Writers. By M. A. Lower. With many 
Engravings from desi ns by the author, 8vo, cloth, 114s. 


J. Rt Smith, 4 Old Compton Street, Soho. 











CIEAP STANDARD BOOKS. 


LAUDE’S ESSAY; with 100 Skeletons. 
By Rev. CH. SIMEON 
To which is added an Appendix on the Choice of Books, designed to assist 
Clergymen and others in the formation of their Libraries. 12mo, cloth, 
pp. 466, Ss. Gd.; large paper, 5s. 


HERVEY’S MEDITATIONS and CO 
PLATIONS ; with all the Author's valuable Notes. 


fine | by Thomson. 
3s. Gd 


NTEM- 
A New Edition, 
Royal 18mo, cloth, 3s.; cloth, gilt edges, 


SIMEON’S (Rev. Ch.) NINETEEN SERMONS 
on the CHRISTIAN ARMOUR, and on the REDE FEMER’S DAYS 
of HUMILIATION. Royal S%mno, gilt edges, Is. 


BAXTER’S KNOWLEDGE and LOVE COM- 
PARED. Keprinted from the scarce edition, with Life by Dr. ADAw 
Crarke. Royal S¢mo, cloth gilt edges, ls. 6d. 


CALVIN’S INSTITUTES of the CHRISTIAN 


RELIGION. Royal 32mo, cloth, post, 1s. 


CARYL’S BIBLE THOUGHTS  ; Extracted from 
his scarce and Head Works, by IncraAM Couns, fine post, 52mo, 
cloth, gilt edges, 1s. € 


WOLFF'S MANUAL 


MAR; with Points. 


of HEBREW GRAM.- 


8vo, 1s. 6d. 


EVENINGS at HOME. 
Mrs. BARBAULD. 
edges, 2s. Gd. 


PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE (Hand-Book of): 
containing the Principles and Practice for Bezinners and Artists 
Numerous Engravirgs and Cuts. 18mo, cloth, gilt edges, Is. 6d. 


POCKET ESCULAPIUS; or, Every One his 


Own Physician. With Dr. Anzrxerny's Code of Health and Long 
Lite. Cloth, Gd.; large paper, fine post, cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 


|POPE’S ESSAY on MAN. UNIVERSAL 


PRAYER, &c, Witha Critical Essay, by Dr. Aixix. 18mo, cloth, le 


JUVENILE RUFFON; Easy Readings in Na- 


tural History. With 60 Engravings. 1Smo, cloth, le 


PICTURESQUE GUIDE through DUBLIN: 


with Muminated Title, Map, and Fighteen Views of the Principal 
Buildings, &c. 18mo, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 


| LIVERPOOL (a Stranger’s Guide through); with 


| Map. Gd.; large paper, 1s. 


By Dr. AIKIN and 





James Cornish, 1 Middle Row, Holborn, London, 





Now ready, 


UNC H’ ALMANAC K, 
Price 5d., or 4d. stamped. 


London: Office, 85 Fleet Street, and sold by al! Booksetlers and Newsmen. 


al y , 
HE ART-UNION JOURN AL— 
“ We observe that this unique and im ical is to com- 
mence a new and enlarged series with the first nanieer in January next. 
It is by express command tu be dedicated - his — Highness Prince 
Albert, who by this act of patronage displa: p interest he takes in 
Art, and his sense of the merit of the particular Jourcal devoted to its 
exposition. The distinction is The* Art-Unton juced 
with great taste, contains numerous illustrations of exquisite beauty, and 
has certainly done more than any periodical ever issued to improve a 
Arts of Design, and to raise the standard of taste in Decorative and Mam 
facturing Art. Under the distinguished patronage with which it is hoor 
honoured, we may reasonably that the ci of this ele- 
gant Journal will be materially increased, and that its usefulness will be 
Froportiona! ied.” — Britannia.—Nov, 28. 


Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 


RS. S. C. HALL’S NEW IRISH FAIRY 
TALE.—Part the First will be published, illustrated by twenty 
Ca rege engravings on wood, from the pencil of J. Noel Paton, R.3.A, 














the Janvary number of the Arr Uwion Sauanel. —May be ordered of 
any Bookseller in town or country. 


Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 





With 12 Engravings. Royal 52mo, 2s.3 gilt | 





In small 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


HE COUNTRY HOUSE: and other Poems. 
By JAMES PRIOR, F.S.A., M.R.I.A., &c. 
Author of the ** Life of Burke,’ 2 s* Life of Goldsmith, ” &e. 


“ Having merely given a very brief introduction to it now, we may pro-" 
bably return to this volume, which not only deserves it of itself, but, as the 
production of the author of theexcellent Lives of Edmund Burke and Oliver 
Goldsmith. It is unusual to assail us in another department of literature; 
but, in all, palmam qui meruwit ferat, and we cannot disapprove of a worthy 

ambition.”—Literary Gazette. 


“While writing the Life of Goldsmith, we might almost believe that 
he had found the lyre of the poet, aud swept it with a master’s hand.’’ 
— Nautical Standard. 


sie ae and Hall, 186 Strand. 









‘ERMONS for SAINTS’ DAY §: preached. in 
the Chapel of the Holy Trinity, Roehampton, 
By the Rev. G. E. BIBER, LL.D. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author (just published), 


The SUPREMACY QUESTION, or Justice to 
the Church of Raghine. Ta Svo, 3s. 6a. 


Bean’ 8 Fonily Preyere— Te entieth Edition. 
Handsomely printed, in sml. Svo, price 4s. 6d., the Twentieth Edition of 
F AMILY WORSHIP; a Course of Morning 

and wan Prayers for Every Day in rah Month. 
the late Rev. JAMES BEAN, 
One of the Librarians of the British Museum, aud pre Minister of 
Welbeck Chapel. 
*,* This is the only Edition on sale containing the Author’s latest 
and very numerous Corrections and Improvements. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Charchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
AN D 


\ At F's oT Ra Yt OS. 
Poetry. 


J. R. Smith, 4 Old Compton Street, Soho Square, who has just pub- 
lished a CAT, ‘ALOGUE, of 3000 choice and useful voo ks, at very moderate 
sis Gratis on application. 





In frp. 8vo, le. 6d. 





Now ready, Third Edition, — ana improved, Price 5s.6d. fep. 8v0y 
cloth lettered, 


EMONSTRATIONS of the DIVINE PER- 
FECTIONS as manifested in the MATERIAL UNIVERSE, 
By WILLIAM GORDON. 


Also, by the same Author, 


The DISCIPLINE ofthe PHYSICAL and IN- 
TELLECTUAL POWERS; adapted to the Use of Young Persons, 
Fep. 8vo, cloth lettered, price 1s, 6d, 


London: C.-H. Law (late Souter and Law), 131 Ficet Street. 








Now ready, New Edition, in small 8vo, pile 3s. “cloth lettered, 


CATECHISM of FAMILIAR THINGS; 


their History, and the Events which led to their Discovery. 
With a short Explanation of some of the principal Natural Phenomena. 
For the use of Schools and Families. 


By EMILY ELIZABETH WILLEMENT. 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co., Lon:on; J. B. Harvey, Colchester. 








Sold in Separate Portions. 


LEMENTS of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, on 

a New and Systematic Plan; from the Earliest Times to the Treaty 

of Vienna. To which is added, a ‘Summary of the leading Events since 

that Period. For the Use of Schools and of Private Students. By H. 

WHITE, B.A., Trinity College, Canbridge, M.A., and Ph. Dy. of Heidel- 
berg. In One Thick Volume, 12me, price 8s. 6d. strongly bound, 

This work is divided into Three Parts, corresponding with Ancient, Mid+ 
die, and Modern History, and again subdivided into Centuries, 30 that the 
various Events are systematically grouped together in the order of es 

while the narrative is so arranged that the Annals of each Country maybe 
studied separately. To guide the researches of the Student, the W fork con- 
tains Numerous Synoptic eal and other Tables, with Sketches of Liierature, 
Antiquities, and Manners at the great chronological epochs. 


The Three Parts may also be had, bound separately, and each 
complete in itself, price 2s, 


« Executed with much judgment. The difficult task of reviewing the 
whole history of the world, and condensing it with clearness, has been ac- 
complished in this single volume with a.euccess that does great credit to 
the author, and cannot fail to recommend it to extensive and permanent 
circulation.”— Morning Herald. 

Oliver and Boyd, Fdinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London. 


OHNSON'S GARDEN ERS ALMAN ACK for 
« 1847, price 1., is jus bli by th ’ Company. Be- 
sides the usual contents stent aero it Contains full information of all 
the floricultural discoveries of the past year, and directions for the future; 
highly improved intormation relative to the Potato; Garden Calendars, &c, 











British Farmer's Almanack, 


ONALDSON’S BRITISH FARMER’ S AL- 
MANACK for 1847, price 1s., just published by ¢ 
Company, contains an important paper on the Potatoe A Am by an — | 
nent Horticulturalist. 





*.* This Almanack is edited by JOHN DONALDSON, Professor of 
besides the usual contents of 
in every 


Agriculture at the College at Hoddesdon ; and t 

~ almagack s © with Practical Rules tor the Farmer and Gardener 
nonth, presents a large variety of matter = Li 

tised by, every we or of land cultivat 

United Kingdom, wholly in the alphabetical o py Seca is an oricle of 

much attraction, 








Just Published by the Stationers’ Company, price ls 


HE ENGLISHMAN’S and FAMILY’ AL- 
MANACK; or, Daily Calendar of Géneral Information for the Year 
1847, containing, ‘pesides aft the usual contents of the most copious 
s, a Complete E. most useful and necessary information 
Ho See me Rateoter, ond aia publications entitled the 
“ B Aad 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND: 











BOOKS. FOR PRESENTS. |||” 


. ROGERS’S POEMS. ‘Illustrated by 72 Vignettes. 16s. boards, or 28s. morocco. 
ROGERS'S ITALY. Illustrated by 56 Vignettes. 16s. boards, ot 28s. morocco. 

. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 20s. cloth, or 36s. morocco. 

. CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 58 Vignettes. 20s. boards, or 32s. morocco. 
. TENNYSON’S POEMS. 2volumes. 12s. cloth, or 25s. morocco. — 

. CAMPBELL’S SHAKSPEARE, .16s. cloth, or 32s. morocco. 

. CHAUCER’S POETICAL WORKS. 16s. cloth, or 32s. morocco. 

. TODD’S SPENSER’S WORKS. _ 16s. cloth, or 32s. morocco. 





wo = 


DIR Hb 


EDWARD MOXON, 44 Dover Street. 








NOTICE! 
RE-ISSUE .OF IMPORTANT WORKS, 


IN MONTHLY PARTS. 


I. 
CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF THE 


NELSON LETTERS AND DISPATCHES. 
Edited by Sir HARRIS NICOLAS, G.C.M.G. 


With the object of obtaining for this truly national work a widely-extended circulation, Mr. Corpurn has determined 
o re-issue it in 1# MonrHLY Parts, price only 5s each, the First of which will appear with the Magazines, on the Ist of 
January, 1847, illustrated witha fine Portrait of Nelson, and Fac-simile. 


II 


BURKE’S HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY 
OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 


Mr. Corsunn begs to announce that, with the Magazines, on the Ist of January, 1847, he will commence the re-issue 
of the above Important Work, in 10 Montuxy Parts, price 5s. each. 


Orders received by all Booksellers. 
HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


MBS. TROLLOPE’S NEW ROMANCE, 
FATHER EUSTACE; 


A TALE OF THE JESUITS. 


‘* This work will awaken eager curiosity in certain circles. It will strike people with dismay—it will confirm the creed 
of some—and disturb the opinions of others.”—Atias. 

“While the social scenes make this one of the most amusing of Mrs. Troliope’s productions, the graver portions of the 
narrative, as exhibiting the most ardent passions, and the severest struggles of the human breast, give the work a higher 
character, and entitle it to be placed among the best examples of modern romance.”’—Britannia. 





HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. IN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
A SEVENTH EDITION OF 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


From the Commencement of the French Revolution to the Batile of Waterloo. 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S. 


’ “ Tt is unrivalled as a Thesaurus of information during one of the most impoitant periods of the world’s history; ‘and 
is, at the same time, a monument of industry and eloquence. Having passed through six editions in its original octavo 
form, a seventh has now commenced ina more portable shape. The size adapts it to the pocket, while the beauty of the 
appearance qualifies it for a place in the library of the most fastidious.”—7Z'imes, December 17. 


This Edition is handsomely printed in crown octavo; Volume First is now published, and may be 
had of all Booksellers; the Second Volume will be published on Ist February, and the remaining 


Volumes Monthly. 
PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH. , 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. Sold by all Booksellers. 





Now ready in chown Bro, pfice Set Gd.q the Sgraig Volume 61 
HE BOOK of THOUGHT, or Observations 
. and Resyases from various Writers, relating to Religion, Morals 
tanners, and C senders: noted down from tne Reading Ste Treen 
on the great Railway of Human Life. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
The First Volume may? sfill be had, price 10s. 6¢. 





New Work by the Author of the Shadow of the Cross. 
Now ready (with ornamental border), price 2s. 6d. 
HE OLD MAN'S HOME. 


Ds the Rev. W, APAMSy Mes 
Fellow of Merton College, Ox‘ord. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Watcrloo Place. 
: 1’, ; 
Of whom may be had, by the sane Atthor (aniformly printed), 
1. The SHADOW of the CROSS. Fifth Edi- 
tion. 2s. 6d. 


2. The DISTANT HILLS. « Third Edition. 
3. Gd. 


These may be had in One Volume, price 4s. fd. 
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New Volume of Plain Sermons. 
In 8v0, price 6s. Gd., the Eighth Volume of 
LAIN SERMONS, 
By CONTRIBUTORS to the ** TRACTS for the TIMES,” 
Rivingtons, St Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, 
Vols, I. to VII. (sold separately), price 6. 6d. each. 


The next Volume (which will appeareas usual, in Numbers) will con- 
taln a Series of Sermons on the Church Catechism. 





EVOTIONAL COMMENTARIES 
By the Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D. 
FOR CHRISTMAS: 
The GOSPEL NARRATIVE of the NATI.- 
VITY of our LORD HARMONISED: with Reflections. $s. Gd, 
FOR LENT: 
The GOSPEL NARRATIVE of the HOLY 
WEEK HARMONISED: with Reflections. 8. 6d. 
The GOSPEL NARRATIVE of the/PASSION 
of our LORD HARMONISED: with Reflections.. Third Edition. 8s. 
FOR EASTER: 
The GOSPEL NARRATIVE of the RESUR- 
RECTION of out LORD HARMONISED: with Reflections. 85. 
INTRODUCTORY VOLUME : 
THOUGHTS on the STUDY of the HOLY 


GOSPELS: intended as an Introduction to a Harmony and Commentary. 
Second Edition. 8s. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Water!oo Place. 





The Dark Ages. 
In 8vo, price 12s., the Second Edition, Enlarged, of 
y j ‘HE DARK AGES; being a Series of Essays 
intended to illustrate the State of Religion and Literature in the 
Oth, 10th, 1ith, aud 12th Centuries. Reprinted from the ** British Maga- 
zine,’’ with Corrections, and some Additions, 
By the Rev.S. R. MAITLAND, F.R.S, and F.S.A., 
Librarian to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Keeper of tle 
MSS, at Lambeth. 
*,* The Additional Notcs mry be had separately, to complete the First 
idition, price la 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and) Waterloo Place: 





: In 8vo, price I3s., the Third Edition of 
THE ECCLESIASTICAL. HISTORY of the 
SECOND and THIRD CENTURIES, Titustrated from the Writ- 
ings of TERTULLIAN. 
By JOHN, BISHOP OF LENCODN. 
Rivingfons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
SOME ACCOUNT ofthe WRITINGS and OPINIONS of 
1. JUSTIN MARTYR. Second Edition. 


7s. 6d. 


d. : 
2. CLEMENT of ALEXANDRIA. 12s. 





Baptismal Regeneration. 
In 8v0, price 9s., the Fourth Edition, revised, of 
A GENERAL VIEW of the DOCTRINE of 
REGENERATION in BAPTISM. 
the Right Rev. CHRISTOPHER BETHELL, D.D 
Br } Lord hide aimedor aj ueke) 
*,* An Appendix of 76 pages is added to this Edition, consisting of Re- 
matks on Mr. Faber's ‘* Primitive Doctrfne of Regeneration.” 
Riv.ngtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Watcrigo Place, 





Bp. Mant's Edition of the Prayer- Book. 
In 4to, price, 11. 16s. the Fifth Edition of 

HE BOOK -of COMMON--PRAYER, and 
ADMINISTRATION of the SACRAMENTS ; with Notes, Prac- 
tical and Historical, from approved Writers of the Church of England. 

Selected and arranged by the Right Rev. RICHARD MANT, D.D., 

Lord Bishop of Down tnd Connor. 

*,* This Edition of the Prayer-Book is edited upon the Plan of D'Or!y 
and Mant's Family B.ble, issued by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Kaowledge, aud is printed uniformly with, and forms a suitable Com- 


— to, that Work. The Canons and Constitutions Ecclesiastical are 
atroduced into the present Raition. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
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COLBURN’S “NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS POR JANUARY. No. CCCXIIL 





MARGARET GRAHAM. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Chapter I, The Labourer’s Return.—Chapter II. The Idiot and the Tourist. 


lI, Sir Edward Balwer Lytton’s “ Lucretia.” | III. Days forever Gone. By Mrs. Ponsonby. 


IRELAND AND THE POTATO BLIGHT. 


By HORACE SMITH, Esq. 


V.. Life and Reminiscences of Thomas Campbell. By Cyrus Redding, Esq. Chapter VIL. 


VALERIE. 
By Captain MARRYAT, C.B. 
Chapter X. 


VI. Go Forward. By J. E. Carpenter, Esq. 
yN ne tad hl r i 
THE NEXT OF KIN. A Memoir. 
By Mrs. GORE. 
Chapters VI. and VII. 

VIII. Nineteen Hundred'and Forty-seven. A Fantasia. ; X. Cracow. By Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 

LX. Secret History, of the Court, Ministry, and Times of} XI. A Pilgrimage to the Sanctuary of Varailo. 
George IV. ‘With Anecdotes of Reigning Dynasties, Aris-| Col. Levinge. 
tocracies, and Public Men, including Russian Czars, Aus-| XU. The River. By Mrs. Ponsonby. 


trian Emperors, French Kings, Royal Dukes, Secret Services, XIII. Why do Summer Roses Fade? By J. E. Carpenter. 
&e, » BY, an Op DiPLoOMATIsT. XLV. Literature of the Month. 


£012 ADRIEN ROUX; or, the Adventures of a Courier. 


Chapter I. The Enfans Trouvés.—II. The Mat de Cocagne.—Chapter III. Sans Pouces and his Br 


By. Lieut. 


ethren, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 186 Strand. 
Orders reeejved by all Booksellers in Town and Couitry. 





AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. No. LX. 


LAUNCELOT WIDGE. 


ELEGANT LITERARY PRESENTS 
PUBLISHED. BY MR. BENTLEY. 
SECOND EDITION. 

The HISTORY of the CUNQUESTof MEXICO. 


By W. H. Prescott, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits and 
Map, 2. 2s. bound. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The HISTORY 'of the REIGN of FERDINAND 
and ISABELLA, the Catholic of Spain. 3 vols, 8yo, with 
Portraits, 2/. 2s. bound. 4th Edition. 





The PICTURESQUE ANTIQUITIES of 
SPAIN. By Naxrmawnre’ A.'Wevts, Esq.‘ Imperial $ve, 
handsomely bound and printed, with numerous splendid En- 
gravings, l/. 1s. (India Proofs, ld. Lis. Gd.), 2d Edition. 


A PILGRIMAGE to, the TEMPLES. and 
TOMBS of EGYPT, NUBIA, and PALESTINE, in 1845-46. 
By Mrs. RomER. 2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Engravings, 
1é. 8s. bound. 


ENGLISH HISTORY ; a New Series of Ori- 
ginal Letters Illustrative of. Edited, with Notes, by Sir 
Henry ELtis, F R.S., &c. 4 vols. post 8vo, with Portraits, * 
21. 2s. bound. 


MEMOIRS and ESSAYS on ART, LITERA- 
TURE, and SOG{AL MORALS. By Mrs. Janzsbn. 1 vol., 
10s. 62. bound. 





The BOOK of the SEASONS. 
Howitt. 
7th Edition. 


MEMOIRS of the CHEVALIER and PRINCE 
CHARLES EDWARD; or, the Pretenders and their Adhe- 
rents. By J. HexcaGe Jesse. 2 vols. vo; with Portraits, 
ll. 8s. bound. 2d Edition. 


MEMOIRS of the COURT of ENGLAND 
under the HOUSES of NASSAU and HANOVER. By J. 
H, Jesse. 3 vols. 8vo, Portraits, 2/..2s, bound, 2d Edition. 


MEMOIRS of the COURT of ENGLAND 
during the REIGN of the STUARTS. By J. Hexgace 


Jesse. 4 vols. 8vo, with Engravings from Oviginal Paint- 
ings,,2/. 16s. bound. 2d Edition. 


MEMOIRS of the JACOBITES. By Mrs 
Tuomson, - 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 2/. 2s. bound. 

The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 
Marvels. By Thomas INGoupssy. 


numerous Illustrations by Leech. 
rately, price 10s, Gd.) 


By WittramM 
In a neat pocket volume, wich 13 Engravings, 6s. 





or, Mirth and 
2. vols. post $vo, with 
(Either, volume. sepa- 
ANECDOTES of DOGS. By Epwanp Jesse, 


Esq. Small 4to, with numerous Illustrations, 1/. 1s. bound. 


MEMOIRS of GRIMALDI, the CLOWN. 
Edited by “ Boz.” With Additions by Chas. Whitehead. 
With Portraits and 12 Humorous Illustrations by Cruik- 
shank, 6s. neatly bound, 3d Edition. 








By CHARLES HCOTON, Esq. 
Chapter I. The Vaults under the Adelphi—Chapter IT. The Seventh Son of a Seventh Son—Gabriel Widge sees his 
Father’s Ghost-+Chapter LLL. The Struggle on the Roof—Chapter 1V. Shews how Mr. Thoroton carried his Prize home, 


amt-what his-Lady did with it. 


With Two Illustrations on Sleel by R. W. Buss, Esq. 


UL, Christmas Eve atthe Chateau Reclas.—III. The Poetry of Witchcraft. M.A, 


TOM PUNDER. A Ghost Story for Christmas. 


By DUDLEY COSTELLO, Esq. 


By Thomas Wright, 


V. Billy Combe’s Last Fight—how he Lived and how he Died. By W. H. G. Kingston, Lsq. 


DELESSERT, THE MEDICAL STUDE 


By Captain MEDWIN. 


rs 


ABOLPHE 


oN’ % 


VII. Netw ¥evar’s "Eve: By the Hon. 


Tughesy Esqy 


EXCURSI — AT. THE HEAD OF THE PERSIAN GULF. 
By: W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH, Esq. 


Excursi¢it to Kowe't, oni 4 thie Arabian Shore—Island of Karij—Military Occupation by the 
Murphy, R.N.—Journey in an Open Boat—A Modern Sindbad. 


1 JAMES the, SECOND; or, the Revolution of 1683. 


‘Mn ‘Historical Romance. By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Introduction—The Errors of a Reign. 
Book. I. Chaps I. The French Ambassador—Chap. ‘Il. Colonel Sidney. 


A Breton Legend. By W.| VIII. The Jewish Maiden, 


; nard. 


English—Death of Lientenant 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 186 Strand. 
Orders received by all — in Town and Country. 









Julia May- | 


The POETICAL WORKS of the Lite THOMAS 
LAYNES.BAYLY,; including all his Popular Songs and 
| Ballaig* With’a Memoir. Edited by his Wipow. 2 vols. 
| post Svo, with a Portrait, 16s. 


TALES ofa GRANDMOLHER, 
12mo, 4s. 


The ROMANCES and NOVELS of J. FENT- 
MORE COOPER.—The Pilot, The Spy, The Last of the 
Mohicans, The Pioneers, The Prairie, Lionel Lincoln, The 
Borderers, The Water Witch, The Bravo, The Red Rover, 
The Headsman, The Heidenmauer, Precaution, Homeward 
Bound, The Pathfinder, The Deerslayer, The Two Admirals, 
The Jack o’Lantern,. Neatiy bound and embellished, with 
new Pr. faces, written expressly for this edition by the Au- 
thor. In 18 vols, 5/. 8s. 


Capt. MARRYAlL’S NAVAL STORIES. — 
Peter Simple, Jacob Fa thful, Japhet in Search of a Father, 
Kings Own, Mr. Midshipman Easy, Newton Forster, The 
Pacha of Many Tales. Each complete in 1 vol. neatly bound 
ani embellished, Gs. 

Miss AUSTEN’S WORKS.—Sense and Sensi- 
bility; Emma,. Mansfield Park, Northanger Abbey and Per- 
suasion, Pride and Prejudice. In 5 vols., neatly bound and 
embellished, :b/. 10s; 

SELF-CONTROL and. DISCIPLINE. By 
Mrs. BRUNTON, \:2 Vols., neatly bound and embellished, 12%, 


| By Mrs. A. 


| C. CARMICHAEL. 





Miss EDGEWORTHS HELEN, In 1° vol., 
neatly bouid and embellished, 6s. 
MARRIAGE, INHERITANCE, and DES- 


TINY. 


{ Rrcuarp Besxtwey, New Burlington Street. 
| *,* To be had of ali Booksellers. 


In 3 vols., neatly bound and embellished, 18s. 
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1. 
The WHOLE ART of CURING, PICKLING, 
and SMOKING MEAT and FISH. By JAMES ROBIN- 
SON. Fep. 8vo, 4s. 6d. (On Tuesday next. 


2. 
ELIZA ACTON'S MODERN COOKERY 
BOOK. New Edition, with Directions for Carving. Fep. 
8vo, Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


3. 

Dr. A. URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, and MINES. New Edition. 8vo, 
1241 Woodcuts, 50s.—SUPPLEMENT, 14s. 


4. 

The Rev. RICHARD BARRETT’S SYNOPSIS 

of CRITICISMS on DISPUTED PASSAGES of the OLD 
TESTAMENT. Vols. I. and IL. 8vo. [In January. 


5. 
The Rev. T. DALE’S DOMESTIC LITURGY 
and FAMILY CHAPLAIN. Post 4to, 21s.; morocco, 50s. ; 
calf lettered, 31s. 6d. (bound by Hayday). 


6. 
The Rev. J. JEBB'S TRANSLATION of the 
ag and Dissertations on their Authorship. 2 vols. 
dvo, 21s. 


' 7. 

PARABLES of our LORD. Illuminated in 
Colours, Black and Gold. Square fep. 8vo, 21s. carved 
cover; morocco, 30s. (bound by Hayday.) 


8. 
Dr. C. MAITLAND’S CHURCII in the CA- 
TACOMBS of ROME. S8vo, Illustrations, 14s. 


9. 
LETTERS to my UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 
By A LADY. Fep. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


10. 
MARGARET PERCIVAL. Bythe Author of 
“Amy Herbert.” Edited by the Rev. W. SEWELL, B.D. 
2 vols. feap. 8vo, 12s. 


ll. 
LADY WILLOUGHBY’S DIARY (1635 to 
1648). New Edition. Square fep. 8vo, produced in the 
Style of that Period, 8s.; morocco, 1$s. (bound by Hayday). 


— 

MY YOUTHFUL COMPANIONS. By the 
Author of ‘“‘ My School-Boy Days.” 18mo, Frontispiece, 
2s. 6d. * a 

LORD JEFFREY’S CONTRIBUTIONS to 


the “ Edinburgh Review.” New Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


lt. 

The Richt Hon. T. B. MACAULAY’S CRITI- 
CAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. New Edition. 3 vols. 
8vo, 36s. 

15. 
The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. 


New Edition. 3 vols. Syo, Portrait, 36s. 


16. 
CORRESPONDENCE of the FOURTH DUKE 
of BEDFORD (1742-70). Introductions by LORD JOHN 
RUSSELL. 3 vols, Svo, Portrait, 48s. 


17. 
HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS. ‘Translated, with 
the Author’s sanction and co-operation, by Lieut.-Col. E. 
SABINE, F.A.S., For. Sec. R.S. Vol. I. Post 8vo, 12s. 


18. 
The FAWN of SERTORIUS. 2 vols. post 
Syvo, 18s. 


19. 

MARY HOWITTI’S BALLADS and OTHER 
POEMS. Square crown 8vo, Portrait, 18s.; morocco, 36s. 
(bound by Hayday.) a 

A BOOK of ROXBURGHE BALLADS. 
Edited by J. P. COLLIER, Esq. Fep. 4to, Woodcuts, 21s.; 
morocco, 38s. (bound by Hayday). (On Friday newt. 


21. 
The MINSTRELSY of the ENGLISH BOR- 
DER. By F. SHELDON. Square post $vo, 15s.; morocco, 
50s. (bound by Hayday.) 


22, 
MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. Illustrated 
by D. Macuise, R.A. Imperial 8vo, 63s. ; morocco, 4/. 14s, Gd. 
(bound by Hayday); proof impressions, 6/. 6s. boards. 


23. 
MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. Complete 
in 1 vol. 8vo, Portrait and Vignette, 21s.; morocco, 42s. 
(bound by Hayday.) 


24. 
SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. Com- 
plete in 1 vol. 8vo, Portrait and Vignette, 21s.; morocco, 
42s. (bound by Hayday). 


London: Loxcman, Brown, Green, and Lonewans. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Asress of Shaftesbury, the, 704. Abel Massinger, 493. 
Abercrombie’s Philosophy of the Moral Feelings, 57. Ab- 
stract of Researches on Magnetism, 329. Act for the 
Regulation, &c. of Lunatics, 128. Adams's Fall of Croesus, 
263. neid of Virgil, the, 339. African Wanderers, the, 
1032. Alford’s Poetical Works, 6. Algeria and Tunis in 
1845, 307, 336. Algeria in 1845, 620. Allies on the Ignis 
Fatuus, 238. Almanac ofthe Month, 35. Alps and the 
Rhine, 379. American Literature, Views and Reviews 
in, 517. Amos’s Lectures on the Advantages of a Classi- 
cal Education, 148. Analecta Anglo-Saxonica, 165. An- 
dersen’s Danish Fairy Legends, 533; Poet’s Bazaar, 867, 
888; Stories fur Children, 170. Anecdotes of Dogs, 419. 
Angas’s Savage Life in Australia, 1004, 1030. Anglo-In- 
dian and Colonial Almanac, 35. Annals of Horticulture, 
&c., 128. Antipodes, a Visit to the, 660. Antiquarian Ram- 
ble in the Streets of London, 909. Antonio Perez and 
Philip II., 162. Aodh O'Neil, Life of, 151. Architecture, 
Companion to a Glossary of Terms in, 422. Archzologi- 
cal Association, Report of Preceedings of, 645. Archezolo- 
gical Journal, 166, 493. Argentine Republic, Twenty- 
four Years in the, 529, 553, 575. Arnold of Brescia, 
1009. Aristophanis Acharnensis, 219. Astrologer, the, 
667. Auerbach’s Village Tales, 518. Aunt Carry’s Bal- 
lads, 1092. Australia Felix, Five Years in, 923. Australia, 
Reminiscences of, 801, 845. Azamoglan, the, 1009. 

Balfour's (Clara) Moral Heroism, 379. Ballad Romances, 
165. Ball I Live on, the, 767. Barker’s Memoir on Syria, 
8. Bariard, a Romance, 238. Barrow-digying, 379. Bar- 
row, Isaac, the Beauties of, 287. Barrow’s Voyages of 
Discovery, 121. Bateman on the Law of Auctions, 339. 
Beanflower and Peablossom, 1068. Beattie and Collins, 
Works of, 238. Beauties of the Holy Bible, 313. Beauty, 
the Life ofa, 719. Bedford Correspondence, 961. Belli- 
sarius, 870. Bell’s Life of Canning, 333, 374. Bentiey’s 
Copyright Editions of Modern Literature, 626. Berlin, 
Persona! Recollections of a Ten Months’ Residence in, 662. 
Bethune, Alex., Memoirs of, 287. Bianca Capello, 1008. 
Bible, Koran, and Talmud, 209, 239. Bible, Obligations 
of the World to the, 1053. Bibliothéque des Mémoires re- 
latifs 4 I’ Histoire de Franee, 472. Biliad, the, 700. Biogra- 
phia Britannica Literaria, 257, 337, 1096. Biographical No- 
tices of Persian Poets, 531, 664. Blackgown Papers, 465. 
Biack’s Picturesque Tourist of Scotiand, 786. Blanchard’s 
Sketches from Life, 25. Bogue’s European Library, 379, 
1053. ‘Bohn’s Standard Library, 379, 600, 1011. Buok of 
Beauty, 946. Book of C stume, 948. Book of the Feet, 
732. Bonaparte Letters, 951, 1053. Bonnycastle’s Canada 
and the Canadians, 884, 911. Bordeaux, its Wines, &c., 
685. Bourke’s St. Petersburgh and Moscow, 761. Boys’ 
Summer Book, 1046. Braim’s History of New South Wales, 
218. Brain and its Physiology, 910. Braithwaite’s Re- 
trospect of Practical Medicine, 311. Bray’s, Mrs., Cour- 
tenay of Walreddon, 193; Henry de Pomeroy, 34. Brazil, 
Gardner's Travels in, 1027, 1050. Breath of Air, the, 107, 
Brigand, the, 872. British Atmanac, 1068. British Con- 
suis Abroad, 859. British Drama, Quizziology of the, 
557. British Fossils, a History of, 468. Brisish India, 
History of, 519. British Navy, the Past and Future of 
the, 687. Brockett’s Glossary, 805. Browning’s Poems, 
927. Brown on Scarletina, 311. Brown’s Lectures on 
Ethics, 982. Buchanites, the, 977, 1010. Burns’ Fireside 
Library, 578, Burn’s History of the Protestant Refugees, 
145. Burton’s Life, &c. of David Hume, 233, 263, 285. 
Bushranger, the, 265. Buxton Waters, Guide to the, 686 

Cabinet Lawyer, the, 913. Cesar Borgia, 984. Cairn, 
the, 806. Campbeli's, Lord, Lives of the Lord Chan- 
cellors, 3, 32, 53, 1002. Camp and Barrack-room, 826. 
Canada and the Canadiaus, 584, 911. Canning, Bell’s 
Life of, 333, 374. Captive Maiden, the, 359,519. Cary 
on the Early French Poets, 188; Lives of English 
Poets, 188. Catechetical Exercises on the Aposties’ 
Creed, 1032. Catechism to Church History, a, 982. 
Catiline Conspiracy, 370. Ceylon, Description cf, 965. 
Chamberiain’s Young Scholar’s Dictionary, 170. Charac- 
ters, 786. Characteristics of Men of Genius, 1030. Charles 
Elwood, 35. Charmed Roe, the, 1068. Chariotte Corday, 
661. Chemistry of the Four Seasons, 1032. Chestertiela’s 
Letters, 889. Child’s First Picture-Book, 496. Cuhild’s, 
Mrs., Letters from New York, 283. China, 1073. Chol- 
lerton, 767. Christians (Professing), Speculative Difti- 
culties of, 637. Christmas and Chris:mas Carols, 1068, 
Christmas in the Olden Time, 1011. Christmas in the 
Seventeenth Century, 170. Chronicles of Clovernook, 
554. Chronology of Stamford, 951. Church in the Cata- 
combs, 569, 597. Church of England in the Colonies, 
History of the, 948. Churton’s English County Kalen- 
dar, 339. Citizen of Prague, 27. Civilisation, Mack- 
innon’s History of, 49, 349. Coletidge’s Introduction 
to the Study of the Greek Classic Poets, 57. College 
Life, 287. Collectiens towards illustrating the Bio- 
graphy of the Society of Jesus, 265. Colne’s Tale of 
the Universe, 107. Colstock’s Manuai of Natural Philoso- 
phy, 424. Comic Almanack, 980. Gommander of Malta, 
379. Confessions of a Pretty Woman, 309. Confessions 
of an Etonian, 686. Confessions of a Homeeopathist, 125. 
Coniessions of a Water-Patient, 29. Coniston Hall, 170. 
Consumption and Asthma, the New Cure for, 29. Cook- 
maid’s Guide, 807. Cooper’s Ravensnest, 681. Cosmos, 
781. Costello’s, Miss, Tour to and from Venice, 643, Cos- 
tume in England, 617, 947. Count of Monte Christo, 
518. Country-House, 979, 1007. Courtenay of Walreddon, 
193. Court Iniri;ues, 188. Coxe’s Poems, 166, Crane 
and Negrel’s Pasigiot System, 241. Cromwell’s Letters 
and Speeches, 600. Cruelty to Animals, Notes on, 536. 
Cruikshank’s New Year's Day, 912, Crusades, Stories of, 





Dale’s Domestic Liturgy, 42%.’ Daniel Dennison, . 954. 
Danish Fairy Legends, 533. Dante Alighieri, Karly Life 
of, 889. D’Arblay’s (Mdme.) Diary, 803, 829; 1023, D’Au-. 
bigne’s History of the Reformation; 242.) Davidson's 
Trade and Travel in thefar East; 214. Davitt-on. National 
Education, 241. Debdatef, the; 647... Débutante, the, 515. 
Decorative Works of the Tcalet poe 604. Deity, Jlius- 
trations of the Wisjom of, 496. Dickens’ Pietures trom 
Italy, 644; Battle of Life, 1091:/\ Dick’s Practical Astro- 
nomer, $2. Discourses and Essays, 830.. Docior, tie, 
1044, 1071. Dogs, Anecdotes of, 419. Domestic Pow), 
&c. 704, Domestic Liturgy, 424. ‘Dom Quixove, History 
of, 1048. Dramatic Skeiches, 30.. Dressmaker, tiie, 393. 
Druidess, the, 170. Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical 
Science, 311, 911. Duffy's Library-oftreland; 987... Du- 
mas’ Count of Monte Christo, 518; Marguerite ‘de Valois, 
313. Durham, Sir P., Memoirs of, 495. Duttoa’s South 
Australia, 442. 

Earl's Enterprise in Tropical Australia, 234./ Early French 
Poets, 188. Early Intluences, 667, Eastern Europe, and 
the Emperor Nicholas, 50, 192,°600. ‘teeclesiastical Bio- 
graphy, 807. Ezypt (Ancient), her Testimony, to the 
Truth of the Bible, 729, 749, 765, 781. Egypt, a Pastor’s 
Memorial of, 125. Exypt, &c., Pilgrimage to, 745, Egypt, 
Sharpe’s History of, 647. Enlis’s Origimal Letiers, 513, 
535, 966; -Temper and Temperament, 379. Execution, 
Art of, 807. Embassy, the, 287. Emilia Wyndham, 355, 
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